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The Week 


INE weeks before the Chicago Convention 
i this was the prediction of Warren G. Hard- 
ing’s campaign manager: ‘At the proper time after 
Bihe Republican National Convention meets, some 
“fifteen men, bleary-eyed with loss of sleep and per- 
‘spiring profusely with the excessive heat, will sit 
‘down in seclusion around a big table. I will be with 
‘them and will present the name of Senator Harding 
to them, eau before we get through they will put 
him over. Harding’s manager was not sitting at 
the big table. He lost out, as a delegate, when 
Harding barely carried his own state. But his 
Prophecy called the turn. From some fifteen men, 
itting in seclusion around a big table, Harding won 
his nomination. Because neither in this campaign 
ni lor at any other time in his life has he’ done any- 
hing positive enough to cause offense, Harding 
as picked from the discard by the men who know 
how to run conventions. The moral seems to be 
that the man who does worst in the primaries is 
onsidered safest for the nomination. 
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FAIRNESS requires that critics of the Republican 
candidate bring to the front two issues in which 
Senator Harding has differed from the majority 
opinion of his Republican colleagues—and, in our 
judgment, differed wisely. In the first place he was 
quick to disapprove of the methods by which five 
Socialist members were ousted from the New York 
assembly, He was, in ‘fact, the first prominent 
Republican Presidential candidate to take such a 
stand. In the second‘place, he has expressed certain 
views about Russia wiser than those held by most 
of his colleagues. Interviewed by Bruce Bliven, of 
the New York Globe, on March 6th, Mr. Harding 
said: “It is no business of ours what form of gOov- 
ernment the Russian people choose. They have a | 
perfect right to indulge in any folly they see fit, and 


the mistake of the Allies in invading that unhappy 


country is one of the most serious, blunders the 
present generation of statesmen ever made.”’ That 
is a clear statement. But it is only one paragraph 
in an interview. Mr. Harding has never taken the 
lead toward such a policy, in the Senate. We doubt 
whether he would, in the White House, if he 
thought ‘the regulars” disapproved. 


F ROM our own point of view we discuss, on other 
pages of this issue, the course the Republicans have 
marked out for themselves in respect to domestic 
issues and the League of Nations. There is one 
plank not included in those discussions, and that is 
the plank which deals with Mexico. It is a much 
more gentle declaration than the sort which has 
lately come from the Mexican specialists of the 
Republican ‘party. Senator Fall, no doubt, carried 
to Chicago the program adopted by a Republican 
sub-committee in the Senate, a few weeks before | 
the convention met: a threat to the Mexicans to 
revise their constitution so as to satisfy American 
oil interests, or else pay the penalty of an American 
invasion. He came away with nothing more bel- 
ligerent than a warning that our policy would be 
“consistent, firm and effective’’—with recognition 
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withheld from any government that did not guaran- 


tee us “enjoyment of property in connection with an 
established international law and our treaty rights.” 
In its Mexican policy the Republican convention 
was apparently not to be stampeded. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, leaving Chicago and 
hurrying back to the A. F. of L. convention in 
Montreal, announced that the labor plank adopted 
by the Republicans was “directly contrary to what 
labor asked for.” The Chicago convention, asserted 
Mr. Gompers, had “turned its back on labor’’ and 
adopted a platform “defiant in its defense of the 


enemies of labor and calculated to secure for them’ 


fresh advantages and greater privileges.” Im- 
mediately the A. F. of L. convention made Mr. 
Gompers’s declarations its own—and condemned 
the platform adopted in Chicago as one “proposing 
an industrial enslavement.’’ Mr. Gompers now goes, 
by instruction of his Federation, to submit the same 
set of labor planks to the convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Suppose he has ill luck again? Will the 
Gompers plan of nonpartisan political action be 
thrown over for something more lively? To a re- 
porter in Chicago Mr. Gompers declared, “You 
may say that the American Federation of Labor 
does not change its attitude on questions once it has 
taken a stand.”’ 


PARTLY as a result of the presence of Mr. Gom- 
pers in Chicago the A. F. of L. convention is slow 
in getting started. A few contentious issues are 
apparently to be fought out on the floor. Delegates 
from the Pacific Coast Metal Trades Council have 
announced that they will renew the fight begun last 
year at Atlantic City to obtain unqualified support 
of the Plumb plan. That will bring the conserva- 
tives to their feet. A second issue certain to start 
a controversy is the dispute between the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
and the National Committee for Organizing Iron 
-and Steel Workers. The Amalgamated, a conserva- 
tive union, has withdrawn from the National Com- 
mittee. Its leaders want to go their own way. This 
issue, like the Plumb plan, strikes the old line cap- 
tains as a threat against the power they have man- 
aged to wield uninterruptedly. : 


ONE issue which has already come upon the floor 
of the A. F. of L. convention is the question whether 
union labor shall recognize a ‘‘color line.”” The con- 
vention rejected the recommendation of its Organi- 
zation Committee, which held that the Federation 
had no power to interfere with the constitution of 
an affiliated union. The union in question was the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The Brotherhood 
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than 50 seats, and the majority of the coalition gov- 


‘showing—polling, in the country as a whole, les 
than 2 per cent of the votes. The Independent 
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declared that it was taking care of the Negro ques- 
tion, and asked the convention to leave the matter 
in its hands for proper disposition, The convention 
refused. Instead it adopted a resolution requesting 
the Brotherhood to give Negro freight handlers 
and station employees full membership in its ranks 
and eliminate from its constitution the words “‘whi c 
only.” The A. F. of L. will have more trouble with 
the question of the Negro worker—but the action 
taken at Montreal does it credit. ; 


IN a statement issued a week or so after his debate 
with Governor Allen, Mr. Gompers answers a ques. 
tion concerning the right to strike which he ignore¢ 
in the joint debate at Carnegie Hall. ‘The pull 
has no rights,’ he says definitely, ‘‘which are su 
perior to the toiler’s right to live and to defend him. : 
self against oppression.” The strike is a costly 
weapon, but “the State can offer no substitute.” 
Into his statement Mr. Gompers admits a single 
ray of hope: “‘When industry ceases to be operated 
for profit alone, then there will be time to relax that 
eternal militant vigilance which has saved the work 
ers from the abyss and given them a position of 
power and intelligence fitting to our Republic and 
our time.”’ That is an interesting observation. Mr, 
Gompers would clear a lot of people’s minds if he 
went on to define what he means by the phrase, 
‘When industry ceases to be operated for profit 
alone. i" : | 


«THE general impression created in Paris by the 
German elections,” says a cable to the New York 
Times, ‘“‘is that-Germany voted not to live up to 
the Peace Treaty.”’ The Social Democrats lost mort 


ernment may have gone glimmering. Except in the 7 
city of Chemnitz the Communists made a poot 


Socialists, however, more radical than the govern 
ment, made a better showing—with a gain of 58 
seats in the Reichstag. And on the other extreme 
the reactionary Nationalists increased their repre 
sentation from 42 to 65. The parties that lost 
ground were the parties accused at home of trying 
to live up to the Treaty. The opponents of the 
Treaty gained. 4 


LATE returns may give the German Coalitior 
government a majority, but it will scarcely b 
enough of a majority to enable the three partie 
to go on long in the role of a government. The 
Miller cabinet, in fact, has already handed its re 
signation to President Ebert, but has been requested 
by him to remain in office provisionally. Meantime 
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he Social Democrats are being urged to form new 
“or binations and coalitions. Scheidemann wants 
| partnership of the Majority Socialists and the 
ndependents. Other leaders want a coalition 
i the Right—represented in this case by the 
eople’ s Party. There are difficulties in the 

BY of either course; and from this distance Ger- 
n any seems destined for more confusion and dis- 
der. The possibility of that turn of events seems 
¢ have attracted the attention of some members of 
he governing ‘class in France. “The result of the 
; an elections,’ Mr. Duranty informs the 
ir es, “will probably have the rather unexpected 
lect of changing the French attitude toward the 
se an government. The French now are realiz- 
yz, when it may be too late, that this is really the 
nly y party in Germany that has shown any sign of 
shing or trying to carry out the Treaty.” 


“HE United States was asked whether it desired 
o be represented in the negotiations now pending 
tween the Allied ministers and the Russian trade 
ny yoys, but to this inquiry made no reply. That is 
loyd poe s statement before the House of 
or . Mr. George is reticent about reporting 
lat ot j Cateeg in the conferences, but he vigor- 
uly defends his course in opening negotiations. 
e world, he says, has need of the supplies Russia 
n furnish; these supplies may, indeed, not be im- 
t 1e¢ ediately -available—but that is no argument 
Painst opening trade. Nor does the early record 
f the Red Terror constitute such an argument. “‘It 
a new doctrine,’ declares Lloyd George, ‘that 
must approve the habits and customs of any 
ernment before trading.” And he reminds his 
dience that England traded wits Turkey, though 
ibdul Hamid’s atrocities were ‘‘worse than Soviet 
tussia’s’ ’—and that England, in fact, has opened 


“most of the cannibal trade of the world.” 
q 


LOYD GEORGE did -not need to go so far 
d for his illustrations. England trades with 
owers whose colonial administrations have not 
sen free of ‘‘atrocities’’; and the British govern- 
x has had no reluctance about sanctioning trade 
th the regime in Hungary which has instituted a 
hite Terror comparable to the Red. What con- 

s Mr. George today is not only an hysteria 
h ihe helped manufacture and now finds harras- 
, but the really determined opposition of the 
rench to what he proposes doing. Mr. James 
les to the New York Times that the French 
reign Office “is about to serve upon the British 
ernment a formal request for the sequestration 
ull gold which has been or may be shipped by the 
vets to London.”’ On that aie the French have 
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relied for an ultimate redemption of the Tsar’s 
bonds. Besides, the French are mortally afraid of 
the contagion to which they believe even trade with 
Russia might expose their country. Mr. George 
cites the cannibals. He overlooks the fact that the 
cannibals were not socialists. 


SOVIET troops are counter-attacking against the 
Poles at Kiev. But the report of the British labor 
delegation which visited Moscow does not picture 
Russia with reserve strength sufficient for the in- 
vasion of Poland which has long been threatened 
in the newspapers. The British delegates did not 
find atrocities in Soviet Russia. Instead they found 
misery. “There is no terror in Russia except hun- 
ger, asserts one member of the delegation, ‘‘and 
that is a very real terror in the cities.” The terror 
is over, though the war with Poland serves as ex- 
cuse for the continuation of a rigid espionage, That 
war, in one way, is an asset. For the British dele- 
gation found that it rallies all parties to the support 
of the Soviet government. Nevertheless, “the phys- 
ical and material condition is so bad they did not 
attempt to conceal it.’ Medical supplies are still 
withheld by the Allied Powers, though Russia has 
had ‘‘a million cases of typhus and scores of thous- 
ands of malaria and smallpox cases, with no medi- 
cines.”” Lift the blockade, demand the British dele- 
gates, as much in the interest of European civiliza- 
tion as of friendless Russia herself. 


AN Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw re- 
ports that within a few days Poland will send a 
peace note to the Soviet government of Russia. This 
move would promise more towards peace in Eastern 
Europe if we were also informed that the present 
note was an improvement on the last one. Poland 
has been ready to quit before, but only on terms 
that gave her the frontiers she held one hundred 
and forty-eight years ago, frontiers which would - 
consign to Polish rule wide tracts in which Poles 
are far in the minority. It is possible that Polish 
statesmen are getting ready to blue-pencil their most 
extravagant demands. For three weeks the advance - 
into Russia has made little headway. And the resig- " 
nation of Premier Skulski and his cabinet, on Fri- 
day, may be a sign of domestic trouble. There is 
always the danger that Poland’s government will 
pay the penalty for neglecting reconstruction and 
specializing on war. 


FOR a second time within a month Francesco Nitti 
has resigned as Premier of Italy, and the reasons 


for this resignation are even more obscure than 


those which prompted him to resign in May. Ap- 
parently the Socialists made a rise in the price of 
bread the occasion for a demonstration of their 
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| hostility. The Catholics, because hele constituents 


number many peasants, were obliged to join the 
Socialist opposition. Other parties followed suit, 


_ and Nitti—with only the Popular party to rely upon 
_—did not even demand the formality of a vote 


before offering his resignation. Never since he first 
came into power after the elections has Nitti had a 


secure parliamentary, position. He yields now to 


Giolitti, who faces a no less hazardous future. On 
the occasion of Nitti’s first resignation, the reaction- 
ary wing of the French press rejoiced. Nitti had 
been a friend of reconciliation in Europe and, there- 
fore, they judged, an enemy of France. Now Nitti 
gives way to a man kriown as a partisan of Ger- 
many, in the first years of the war. 


FIVE cabinets out of office in a single week testi- 
fies what little stability the Peace of Versailles has 
brought to Europe, For in addition to the cabinet 
resignations in Italy, Poland and Germany (the last 


not yet acceptéd), the same week marked the sur- 


render of the cabinets which have been trying to 


govern Austria and Hungary. In Austria the break 


came unexpectedly over a decree of the Minister of 
War in respect to army discipline; but apparently 
the Left has been ready for some time to seize the 
first good pretext to force a crisis. In Hungary, the 
cabinet that resigned was by all odds the worst of 
the lot. It has put no check-rein on the army officers 


and the royalist retainers who for months have car- 


ried ona White Terror. A new government in Hun- 
gary may make a gesture toward restoring law and 
order. Even if its intentions are genuine for a long 
time it will find more than its match 1 in the cliques 
which really govern ee today. 


Harding 

HE nomination of Warren G. Harding as 
J ore Republican candidate for the President 
of the United States is under the circumstances 
nothing short of a calamity. Every intelligent voter 
knows that the government during the next four 
years will have to deal with a group of political 
and economic problems of altogether exceptional 
stubbornness and difficulty. Only once before in the 
history of the nation, that is, in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the election of Washington, has the 
American people been confronted with the necessity 
for an equally grave and complicated group of de- 
cisions.. In reaching these decisions the next Presi- 
dent must for good or for ill play the leading part. 


~The government and public opinion can obtain 


leadership from no other source. Yet the Repub- 
lican party has selected this critical moment to 
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orders from Hanna or from Foraker. 


_ zation no longer knows its own mind and cannot 


party in the sense of being a party which repres 
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nominate as its Presidential candidate a party hac 
without independence of judgment, without streng! 
of character, without administrative experienc 
without knowledge of international politics, with 
out any of those moral and intellectual qualitie 
which would qualify him even under ordinary con 
ditions for statesmanlike leadership. 7 

_ Senator Harding has lived for politics and fo 
sotlins else. He is a pure product of the period 
when the machine was at the height of its powe 
and when it was able to give orders and-to gé 
them obeyed. To understand what he is we have 
to forget all that has happened since Theodore 
Roosevelt became President and go back to th 
days of McKinley and Hanna. Not that Mr 
Flarding was a political associate and friend of 
Mark Hanna. On the contrary, he was the hench 
man of a much less worthy and useful Republican 
leader—the late Joseph B. Foraker, who was 
obliged to retire from politics because he acco 
money from the Standard Oil Company. But it i 
of little importance now whether Harding took 
The point 
is that he is a man whose political habit and business 
it is to take orders. Like so many politicians he 
is a person of amiable and attractive personal 
qualities. His chief political gift consists in the 
ability to deliver a conventionally effective speech, 
He is more of a spell-binder than he is a manipus 
lator, But also like all good machine politicians 
he is intellectually and morally a rubber-stamp. He 
has never stood for any idea or principle in polities 
except of obedience to the party organization, and 
to add a touch of irony to the calamitous result he 
is nominated at a moment when the party orga i 


give anything but confused and contradictory 
orders. : 

The inference to be drawn from this amazing 
and sinister action of the Republican party is plain. 
It has ceased to be an organ of government on 
which the American people have reason to depend 
for the enlightened conduct of their political affairs. 
By virtue of nominating Harding as well as by 
virtue of its platform it has confessed to bank 
ruptcy. It has confessed to an utter lack of con. 
victions, enthusiasms and ideas; to a preference for 
cheap expediencies and phrases rather than for 
principles and their courageous and realistic appli- 
cation. It can no longer claim to be a national 


sents a binding national constructive policy. It has 
become a huge, unwieldy and demoralized factio n 
whose only object is to get possession of the gov- 
ernment and which, when it succeeds, will not know 
what to do with its power. Under the circum 
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tances it may win the election. The politicians 
yould not have nominated Harding unless they be- 
ic eved themselves certain of success. But once 
n possession of the coveted power, they are under 
the circumstances bound to fall under the influence 
of strong and assertive special interests. Mr. 
Harding, like Mr. Taft, will find himself sur- 
rounded by men who know what they want. He 
ind his party leaders will not possess any bond or 


: fielding to a dictatorship of the vested interests 
ut h as that which always flourishes under govern- 
nent by a political or congressional machine. 

In short, the Republican party while cheering 
he name of Roosevelt has finally repudiated his 
work root and branch. It has reverted to the con- 
dition from which its progressive members have 
abored and fought for so long to emancipate it. 
nator Harding represents precisely and complete- 
y the standards, the methods and the ideas which 
ed at the time of Roosevelt’s accession to 
he Presidency, and which at that time were rather 
n nore defensible than they are today. The progres- 
ve agitation of the last twenty years within the 
Se cblican party has ended in a flat failure. The 
taders of the machine have dared to say to the 
fogressive members of the party: ‘You are negli- 
ible. We do not care how little you like what we 
ave done, You are bound to support our candi- 
ate at the present election, and if you support him 
ou are bound to pretend to like the medicine in 
1e hope, possibly, that we will recognize you in 
le distribution of the offices. We have you nailed 
othe cross of party loyalty and no matter how you 
weat and wriggle there you will stick for as long 
$ we need you. You have nowhere else to go.’ 
n¢ the machine leaders are right. They have 
taten their progressive Republican associates, and 
they did not deserve to win the progressive Re- 
blicans certainly did deserve to lose. They had 
eased to cherish any genuine integrity of convic- 
. They divided their support among three 
iididetes as different one from another in outlook 
Bpood, Johnson and Hoover. No wonder they 
led. The triumph of the machine is traceable 
t to its own strength but to the dissension among 
| opponents—to the plain fact that progressive 
spublicanism has ceased to have any unequivocal 
ning. 

Its last chance of obtaining any meaning during 
: present campaign disappeared when Herbert 
0 over abandoned his early attitude of non- 
Hisanship and threw over his Democratic and 
ependent supporters. Those independents who 
e interested in Mr. Hoover’s candidacy re- 
ded it as the most hopeful means of preventing 
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the nomination of a Republican reactionary such 
as. Harding. For Mr. Hoover alone among Re- 
publicans was in a position to play it both ways 
and to take advantage of the prevailing lack of 
confidence in the politicians. Unlike Wood or 
Johnson he could swing his strength to the Demo- 
crats in case the Republican machine took the bit. 
in its teeth. ,As a Democratic nominee he would 
have made a formidable opponent for a Republican 
candidate such as Harding, and this fact might 
have prevented Harding’s nomination. But Mr. 
Hoover preferred to forego his independence and 
to tie himself to the Republican party in the illusive 
hope of thereby exercising more influence on the 
Republican nomination and platform. Instead of 
that he has exercised much less. Now that the Re- 
publicans have nominated a machine candidate on a 
platform with most of whose planks Mr. Hoover 
must profoundly disagree, he is forbidden by pre- 
declared allegiance to the Republican party from 
effectively protesting against the result. The in- 
cident is simply a final proof of the incompatibility 
of being Republican and progressive or liberal. The 
Republican party has deliberately renounced the 
tendency to progressivism with which it started on 
its career. It has left Republicans who prefer pro- 
gressivism to Republicanism no alternative but to 
get out of the party. It has vindicated the action — 
of those Republicans who renounced their alle- 
giance on the day Taft was nominated and who 
have never seen any sufficient reason for renew- 


ing it. 


The Republican Platform 


OR seven years it has been the privilege of 

the Republicans to stand back and observe how 
their opponents manage or mismanage the affairs © 
of the nation. They have had time for thinking; 
and the events of the last six years have offered 
them material to think over. Almost every political 
problem, national or international, has assumed a- 
new aspect in consequence of the war. A new 
energy, an increased capacity for readjustment, 
are required of any political party which is to gain 
power, or, having gained it, is to exercise it so 


successfully as to retain it long. Sixty years ago 


the Republican party developed the energy and 


capacity justly entitling it to the control of the 


nation. In 1912 the progressive branch emerged 
with a stock of ideas that would have given the 
party a new lease of life had it not been for the 
suicidal stupidity of the machine. The sabotageurs 
of 1912 are older and weaker; the influence of the 
men who were young enough to learn should have 
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increased correspondingly. Accordingly we had a 
right to expect evidence of valid political ideas, of 
awareness to present and prospective conditions, in 
the platform of 1920. We do not find them. 

Glance at the platform treatment of international 
relations. We are not here considering the question 
of the League, nor that of preparation for peace 
or war, for these questions have been so much 
mouthed over in partisan controversy that it would 
perhaps have been unreasonable to expect clean 
doctrine. We are considering only the international 
problems that will press upon us in the next four 
years whether we join the League or not. What 
attitude shall America take in the matter of Eu- 
ropean reconstruction? Shall we employ the power 
of American finance, consciously, to hasten the day 
of European economic recovery, or shall we check 
even the spontaneous impulse of private capital to- 
ward the work of reconstruction? No one can say 
that European recovery is not an American con- 
cern. The European nations owe the American 
nation ten billions, accumulating interest, and the 
handling of such an endowment as that should not 
be undertaken negligently. But if the Republicans 
assembled in Chicago thought of such matters at 
all, they kept their thought discreetly out of their 
platform. 

Since the Republicans were last in power Amer- 
ican foreign trade has undergone a radical change. 
America no longer figures chiefly as a- capacious 
market for foreign goods, but as a voluminous pro- 
ducer for foreign markets. When the tide of manu- 
factures flowed in our direction our commercial 
policy quite naturally oscillated between protection 
and free trade. The tide is now flowing in the 
other direction, and the problem of our commercial 
policy is to open foreign markets, to finance ex- 
ports and procure raw materials. What have the 


Republicans to say on this point? Nothing. They 


recognize frankly enough that there is no immedi- 
ate need of higher protection, but declare their 
readiness to apply it when the need arises, They 
mean to keep the cradle handy though the child has 
grown up. 

What do the Regebiicas have to say on the 
matter of the high cost of living? They set out 
with an soe tein caer of it that is only a half truth 
or less: ‘“‘a fifty per cent depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, due to a gross ex- 
pansion of our currency and-credit.” It may be 
plausibly argued that high prices are due to ex- 
pansion of credit and currency. But high prices are 
mainly a world problem, not a national problem. 
When every nation with which we had dealings 
was kiting prices, what chance was there that our 
own prices could have remained at the old level? 
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trolling profiteering through taxation, that is the 
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q 
Wisely, the Republicans assure us that there is no 
short way out. They promise to do what they ca an 
by ‘“‘courageous and intelligent deflation of over 
expanded credits, by encouragement of heightened 
production of goods and services, by prevention 9 f 
unreasonable profits, by exercise of public economy 
and stimulation of private thrift and by revision 
of sha imposed taxes unsuited to peace time eco 
nomy.” How are they going to heighten produc: 
tion while deflating credit, which means denying 2 
credit to producers who need it? How are they 
going to stimulate private thrift? How will they y 
prevent unreasonable profits? When the Lever act 
lapses, as it must on the formal restoration of 
peace, the only constitutional powers Congress caf 
exercise over profiteering are such as may be de 
rived from the Interstate Commerce clause and the 
taxation clause. It is an ingenious mind that caf 
find any practical method of control of profiteering 
under the Interstate Commerce clause. As for con 


last thing the Republicans have in mind. What 
does “revision of war imposed taxes unsuited to 
peace time economy” mean but the repeal of the 
excess profits tax? If it had been intended to g 
rid of the taxes on transportation, for example, it 
would have been explicitly stated. It was safe q 
state such a determination explicitly. 4 

No penetrating gift of prophecy is required to 
foresee that in the course of the next four years the 
problem of industrial relations will at one time or 
another assume surpassing importance. No matter 
how sagacious the next administration may be, we 
are bound to encounter a time of stress, when the 
machinery of production slows down and the un- 
employment evil emerges to aggravate the evils of 
living costs falling too slowly. There will inevit 
ably be periods of grave industrial unrest. The Re. 
publicans were very sure of one thing: no strikes 
against the government will be tolerated. The 
rights and interests of government employees, 
however, ‘“‘must be safeguarded by impartial laws 
and tribunals.” What kind of laws are these to be: 
laws permitting government employees to organize 
and to present their claims through representatives 
of their own choosing, or the old kind of impartial 
laws that know nothing of collective interest and 
collective bargaining? And what are those im- 
partial tribunals to be? Will they admit of em= 
ployee representation? It would have been easy to. 
specify; but the Republicans did not seize the op- 
portunity of doing so. ' 

As to public utilities, the framers of the platform 
escaped committing themselves by the use of a dis 
tinction evolved by President Wilson in his attempt 
to reconcile American isolation with the League. 
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‘An impartial tribunal is to delete and render 
. a decision “to be morally, but not legally, binding.” 

Ar private industry the platform rejects compulsory 
‘arbitration but favors impartial commissions for 
yoluntary mediation, conciliation and arbitration. 
‘So far, good, As for the deeper lying industrial 


‘or inefficiency, the Republicans in convention had 
a apparently never heard of them. The one place 
where cognizance is taken of any labor demand 
2 going beyond the matter of wages appears in the 
‘discussion of railroads, where opposition is ex- 
Bicssed to “employee operation.” That is no doubt 
What the framers of the platform conceive the 
; Plumb plan to be. 

a Dicicncsal fuance is handled a the platform in 
‘the approved conservative manner. It is recognized 
that there is no early prospect of tax reduction, in 
view of the needs for revenue for the meeting of 
a accruing obligations. Happily, there is no talk of 
“postponing the payment of the debt; the Repub- 


ing indebtedness of $3,000,000,000 and to paying 
of f the five billions of bonds maturing in 1923. But 
while the yield of taxes must not be reduced “the 
character of the taxes can and should be changed.” 
We should have tax-laws which do not ‘‘excessively 
m ulct the consumer or needlessly repress enterprise 
a and thrift.” It is a pity the convention did not see fit 
0 cite an example or two of the kind of taxes that 
roal meet the requirements. 
' One point in which the platform | exhibits a trace 
© ‘ statecraft is in the immigration plank. It sets 
ou ut with the premise that the standard of living 
o the American workingman is not to be de- 
¢ graded by excessive immigration. So far as can 
be done within this limitation, immigrants are to 
a : admitted not in excess of the numbers that can 
e assimilated with reasonable rapidity, It is urged 
lat provision be made for “‘the guidance, pro- 
2 tion and better economic distribution of our alien 
ee ation. ” There are no hysterical suggestions 
eotking more difficult the road to naturalization. 
The reasonable proposal is made that married 
4 en of alien origin should be independently 
1a ralized, and that an American woman, though 
aarried to an alien, should retain her citizenship. 
is for free speech and alien agitation, the plat- 
on stands for constitutional rights unimpaired, 
but no man may advocate resistance to the 
y, and no an may advocate violent overthrow 
Bisvecnment.” Aliens are not “entitled of right 
kes of agitation sapien against the govern- 
aetn or American institutions.’ esi government 
the right to deport aliens who “constitute a 
= il menace to its peaceful existence.” But “in view 


‘fo orces, the kind of forces that make for efficiency © 


I “an party commits itself to extinguishing the float. 


note at Chicago was Alienate Nobody. 


begins with a declaration that the party 
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of the vigorous malpractice of the Department of 
Justice and Labor” they should be assured “‘z 
adequate public hearing before a competent ad- 
ministrative tribunal.” Why not an appeal to the 
courts, where justice is more or less out of reach 
of an autocrat like Palmer? 

The Republican platform recognizes the need of 
encouraging agriculture, but the measures by which 
it proposes to realize this end are too trivial to 
comment on. It urges conservation, in terms that 
mean nothing. It recognizes the utility of reclam- 
ation, but has no concrete plan to offer, It reminds 
the ex-service men that the party has been very 


_good to veterans throughout its history, and dodges” 


the question of the bonus. As for what the party 
intends to do in the matter of military and naval 
preparations, the voter may inquire of the plat- 
form in vain. After all, is he not expected to take 
the Republicans for their beaux yeux? 

Is that the explanation of the general feebleness 
and colorlessness of the platform? The Repub- 
licans have espoused the belief that they can win 
with any candidate; their choice of candidate 
proves how secure they are in that belief. Why 
should we not impute the character of the_plat- 
form to the same belief? We might, if the platform 
were viciously reactionary, or exhibited any kind 
of strength, however perverse. It does not. It is 
the product of a party impulse enfeebled by age, 
moribund. The Republicans may get the offices, 
thanks to the temporary unpopularity of the Demo- 
crats. But the future is not theirs, unless they can 
be born again. 


The Republicans and the 
League 


ERTAINLY the planks on League and 

Treaty adopted by the Republicans in Chi- 
cago represent a straddle. There were mild re- 
setvationists, strong reservationists, irreconcilables 
and partisans of a League sweltering in the heat 
of the Coliseum, and all represented constituents 
with votes to cast. Ringing its clearest in the 
choice of Harding for President, the dominant | 
That, ob- 
viously, was the ambition of the men who stayed 
awake two nights to work over the League and 
Treaty planks. A little something for everybody 
they were determined to supply. And to an ap- 


parently unexpected degree they succeeded. 


The League plank of the Republican platform 
“stands 
for agreement among the nations to preserve the 
peace of the world.” That is general enough to 
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satisfy anyone. But the platform straightway goes 
on to propose the creation of ‘an international as- 
sociation’ for the preservation of that peace. In 
our judgment what is most significant, at this point, 
is not the fact that the Republicans have come out 


for ‘‘an international association’ —for a majority 


of the party leaders have repeatedly declared them- 
selves in favor of “some sort of” League—but 
rather the foundation upon which they assert their 
association must be founded. 

It must, they say, “be based upon international 
justice’ —and they imply, thereby, that this ground- 
work of international justice is something the pres- 
ent League of Nations does not possess. Two 
paragraphs later the Republicans speak more def- 
_initely of their belief that the present League is 
certain to ‘produce the injustice, hostility and con- 
troversy among nations which it proposed to pre- 
' vent.”’ | 

There is no bill of particulars—and that is 
a great weakness. ‘The inference is, however, that 
“injustice, hostility and controversy” are to be the 
result of guaranteeing, through the agency of the 
League, such indefensible sections of the Treaty 
as that one ceding Shantung to Japan. The Re- 
publican party would have been on sounder ground 
had its platform-makers been willing to say just 
what they meant. But vague though its provisions 
are, the platform nevertheless predicates the de- 
sirability of its “international association’ upon the 
justice of the settlement on which that association 
rests. 

This is a relationship to ‘ahi neither party in 
the Senate has attached sufficient importance in the 
past. The official Democrats have regarded the 
League either as a thing isolated from the Treaty, 
or else something bound inevitably—by virtue of 
their own high aspirations for it—to exercise a 
wholesome effect upon that document. They have 
never been alive to the danger that it might become 
a mere agency for the fulfillment of the Treaty, a 
twentieth century Holy Alliance. How real a 
danger that is, a variety of circumstances testify. 
_ Japan, to take a single instance, is now trying to 
force China into “negotiations” about Shantung— 


though Mr. Wilson let the world understand semi- 


officially that Japan wished only the honor of hav- 
ing Shantung pass formally through her hands on 
its way back to China—and that she would immedi- 


ately effect a complete transfer of her rights and 


privileges. Instead of that come “negotiations.” 
And meantime that part of the world which sub- 
scribed to the Covenant remains bound, either mor- 
ally or legally, as you interpret Article X, to up- 
hold Japan’s occupancy of Shantung until it pleases 
that nation to move out. 
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brought back from Paris a Treaty separate from 


To be sure, a situation 
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threatening to the peace of the world can be 
called to the “attention” of the League. But 
one vote in the Council of the League can quash 
revision of the Treaty—and one vote belongs 
to Japan. 

Meantime. the official Republicans in the Senate 
have pursued a policy which seems to us similarly 
inconsistent with the facts before them. In one | 
breath the Republicans have denounced imperial. 
ism in the Treaty (as in the case of Shantung) ; in 
the next they have asserted that never would there 
have been any delay about ratification had Mr. 
Wilson let the Allies write their own peace, and 


the League. 

Like the official Democrats, the official Re. 
publicans have been ready to build their inter- 
national organization upon foundations laid by 
someone else. For the Democrats these founda- 
tions have been the terms of the Versailles Treaty. © 
For the Republicans, the terms of “an Allied 
peace.” ‘The two foundations are not greatly dif- 
ferent, despite their different names. For the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was ‘‘an Allied peace’”—except, per- 
haps, for Fiume and for something more for 
France on the left bank of the Rhine. The es- 
sential fact is that neither of these foundations, 
whatever name is given to them, is fashioned to 
uphold a democratic League. The Republicans, 
when they now point out that “international jus- 
tice” in the terms of the peace is indispensable to 
the permanency of the League itself, are seizing 
a real point even though their grasp of it is reflect. 
ed only in the vaguest terms. 

On the basis of ‘international justice,” then, the 
Republican platform proposes the creation of a 
world league which ‘‘must provide methods which 
shall maintain the rule of public right by develop. 
ment of law and the decision of impartial courts, 
and which shall secure instant and general inter- 
national conference whenever peace shall be threat. © 
ened by political action, so that the nations pledged 
to do, and insist upon, what is just and fair may 
exercise their influence and power for the preven: - 
tion of war.” Against this project various objec. 
tions can be raised, but certainly not the objection 
that it shuts America off from the world in iso- 
lation. q 
There is a wide: gap between the drawing 
of plans and their translation into reality; but on 
paper at least the Republican plank actually pro- 
poses to take America so far out of isolation as 
to divert the country’s “power” against interna-_ 
tional breakers of the law. | 

If the Republican platform stopped here, Mr. — 
Harding and the Secretary of State, who will work 
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have a clear mandate from their party. The 
- course marked out for them would demand that 
after their accession to power they summon a new 
ference of the nations to build ‘‘an UIE FRAWCT: 
' al association . . . based upon international justice.” 
a If they took daiits task conscientiously it would be 
their first obligation to propose the re- eh ahah of 
the Treaty of Versailles, to the end that “interna- 
" tional justice” be accorded a more genuine charter. 
For such a new conference, with a re-writing of 
a P the Treaty as one of its objectives, there has never 
_ been any organized major political support in this 
"country. A few groups have proposed it—and 
_ with those groups the New Republic has agreed. 
We have believed, since the day the Treaty of 
Versailles came from the secret conference, that 
_ upon such a document no sound peace could be 
built. What would be the effects of the Treaty on 
- the League has never been a moral question of 
4 Dricht and wrong, but the less absolute question of 
"judging what the political forces of Europe are 
up to, and how long they are likely to hang on. 
Our own judgment has been that the Treaty would 
_ wag the League, not the League the Treaty, We 
have believed that a new international. conference, 
"summoned when the passions of the world were 
“cooling, might find it the task of wisdom to re-write 
the Treaty of Versailles and build upon new foun- 
" dations a League in which there would be provided: 
_ more democratic control and by which revision of 
the status quo might be peacefully achieved, instead 
of practically denied. 

_ Toward this objective a Republican administra- 
tion might proceed with the benediction of its party 
' platform—if the platform ended at the point to 
“which we have now examined it. Half way down, 
“however, the straddling begins. 

In the first place, the si ean assert that 
Bey hope to achieve their project “without involy- 
“ing” the American people “‘as participants and 
;  csakers | in a multitude of jeataee the merits 
of which they are unable to judge.” ‘That state- 
‘ment, of course, is a reproof for the American 
who took a hand in settling the fate of Fiume. But 
the shallowness of the view that America has no 
interest in the settlement of European questions is 
exposed by the standards which the Republicans 
themselves establish, earlier in their own Treaty 
plank. If it is our purpose to help maintain a 
peace “based upon international justice,” Help to 
the extent of actually using our “power,” then 
patently it is our business to help make the peace 
| good enough to be worth preserving. The Repub- 
licans, judged by some of their own phrases, are 
a oposing to swindle themselves. ) 


PAD eh 


with him in the event of Republican victory, would - 


out for indiscriminating ratification. 
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A few sentences later comes the second straddle. 
President Wilson’s Covenant, says the platform, 
“repudiated to a degree wholly unnecessary and 
unjustifiable the time-honored policy in favor of 
peace declared by Washington and Jefferson and 
Monroe, and pursued by all American administra- 
tors for more than a century.” What group in- 
sisted that this sentence be squeezed into the plat- 
form requires no guessing. Its inclusion is 2 con- 
cession to those who are not only irreconcilably 
against this League and this Treaty, but against 
any league and treaty that would give America a 
responsible post in the maintenance of the world’s 
peace. There may be a joker in the words “‘to a 
degree.” If not, it is a pretty problem to reconcile 
with an international association using its “power” 
abroad the isolation ordinarily associated with 
Washington, and to harmonize with the idea of 
“impartial” world courts the nationalist interpreta- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine ordinarily coming 
from the Senate Republicans. 

From the tangle of contradictions a statesman 
might lead the Republican party. The coming 
months of the campaign he might devote to a pop- 
ularization of the need of a new world conference 
under American leadership. He might, in har- 
mony with the first half of his party plank at least, 
assert that should such a conference result in a 
new and just treaty he would propose the estab- 
lishment of an international association pledging 
American participation without reservation. He 
might simultaneously point out that if the confer- 
ence failed’ to do a better job than was. done at 
Versailles, America would deem it tn the world’s 
interest no less than her own to remain politically 
in isolation until Europe was ready for a fresh 
start. Such a campaign program would present 
a genuinely constructive policy, a real alternative 
to the Democratic program if that party comes 
But to vital- 
ize such a program requires a real statesman. The 
clauses that do the straddling are alone enough, in 
our opinion, to swamp Warren Harding, Even 
without them we believe there is little chance 
that he could make use of his opportunity. 
Nothing in his record shows the requisite cour- — 
age and breadth of view. He is, we believe, only 
a drum major. | 

He will have his chance, however. He will find 
the country more interested, perhaps, in other is- 
sues, but waiting nevertheless to see what he can 
do with the League and Treaty plank. For the 
present, as it is written and before it receives Mr. 
Harding's interpretation, that plank may be sum- 
med up in this way: : 

It associates the justice of a treaty with the de- 
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sirability and the chances of success for that league 
which is to maintain it. It thereby puts the Repub- 
licans on more solid ground. It proposes to take 
America out of isolation. And then, without even 
a verbal flourish, it turns around and straddles. It 
discredits American participation in the settling of 


the terms of the same peace it suggests we may 


It implies its determination to abide 


The plank is a 


guarantee. 
by the isolation of Washington. 


compromise, an ingenious piece of politics—and a 


_ statesman’s opportunity. 


National Egotism vs. Inter- 
national Relief 


NINCE the armistice was signed those Amer- 
icans whose own experience has taught them 
the awful poignancy of the hunger, the disease and 
the misery of the peoples of Eastern Europe, have 
tried again and again to bring home to the minds 
of their fellow-countrymen a vivid understanding 
of the intensity and the hopelessness of this suffer- 
ing. They hoped in this way to persuade America 
to go to the aid of Europe. More than any other 
great country she is comparatively unscathed, sol- 
vent and prosperous in a society of nations which 
to a considerable extent are either bankrupt, im- 
-poverished and diseased, or else staggering under 
a load of obligations which they are unable to re- 
deem and which they cannot afford to repudiate. 
America possesses the resources which, if they 
could be intelligently applied to European relief, 
would not merely alleviate the immediate suffering 
but would start the most impoverished and wretched 
of the European peoples on the road to economic 
recovery. | | 
Yet in spite of the many attempts which 
men like Mr. Davison have made to awaken public 
opinion and to secure sufficient support for the 


- mecessary remedial measures, America as a whole 


remains apathetic. The government which alone 
can provide relief in a sufficiently abundant measure 
refuses to act: and the refusal does not attract any 
general or lively public condemnation. Congress 
and the mass of the American people are tired of 
Europe. They have in their own opinion done as 
much for Europe as anybody can reasonably ask. 
They resent appeals to go to its assistance. They 
need all their resources and all their attention in 
order to put their own house in order. 

It is a shabby attitude to assume; and Americans 
who feel keenly its shabbiness profess their in- 
ability to. understand it. In the past Americans 
have always shown the utmost accessibility to less 
moving appeals for succor. Why do they remain 
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apathetic when they are asked to relieve the most 4 
intense and wide-spread human suffering which has — 


afflicted modern civilized peoples and which they 
alone are capable of relieving immediately and 


adequately? Why do they refuse seriously to con- 


sider proposals which combine the amelioriation of 
the most terrific distress with at least a fair prospect 
of an ultimately remunerative return on the cost? 
Have the American people all of a sudden ceased 


to be generous, humane and sympathetic? Are — 


they incapable of following even an intelligently 
selfish policy with respect to Europe? The pro- 
longation of the existing popular privation and 


misery and disorganization is keeping alive centers | 


of social infection whose poisonous effect will cer- 
tainly spread to this country. Why is it that in 
dealing with European relief their intelligences are 


clouded and their hearts are hard? 


These questions which we frequently hear re- 
peated do not go to the root of the difficulty. Mani- 
festly the disposition of the American people has 
not suffered a sudden change for the worse, If 
they are indifferent to cries of distress and appeals 
for assistance, it is because something has happened 
to them which has hardened their hearts. Neither 


is there any doubt as to what that something is. It — 


is the war and its consequences. Because the war 


touched off in the people a tremendous explosion — 
of patriotic enthusiasm and collective energy, be- 


cause in the course of their war work so many 


Americans gave to a personally disinterested public — 
service the undivided attention which most of them ~ 
had heretofore lavished on their private affairs, © 


the nation took to itself the illusion that it was 


undergoing a morally ennobling experience. So it © 
was in subjective intention, but if there is any truth — 
in Christian ethics a people must pay for such belli- 
cose and destructive moral enthusiasms with a com- — 


pensating period of moral apathy and exhaus- 
tion. 
It is such an attack from which Americéans, in.com- 


mon with the other peoples of the world, are now ~ 
suffering. War and war propaganda have during © 
the past five years inflicted grievous wounds on the — 
spirit of the American people. Its outbreak found © 
them totally unprepared to understand the origin © 
of the conflagration and their own relation to 4t. q 
They were really asked to choose between two — 
alternative theories, one of which attributed to — 


them an interest in the issue of the war coequal 
with that of France or Great Britain and the other 


of which conceived the tragedy as exclusively a_ 
European affair. When in the spring of ‘1917 they — 
were led hesitating and reluctant into the area of — 
conflict, they temporarily adopted the first of these 
theories. Once immersed in the fight their intense _ 
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_ patriotism induced them to overcome all misgiv- 
ings and to put all their resources behind their army 
| and their government, but it was a forced effort 
_ which was not corroborated by their traditional 
_ impulses and which they could not indefinitely sus- 
: tain. 

' Precisely because it was unnatural their pa- 
__triotic explosion was associated with a moral 
_ violence which seriously damaged some of the 
' characteristic and precious American traditions 
q and moral attitudes. They have always been a 
tolerant and open-hearted people who valued free- 
dom of opinion even during war and who had 
fought their former wars practically without 
"censorship of opinion, Yet by the fall of 1917 the 
"government was putting into effect a drastic and a 
" grotesquely unintelligent censorship which amounted 
in effect to the terrorizing of opinion. Americans 
| “had always been a kindly, humane and fair-minded 
_ people, but in spite of Mr. Wilson’s attempt to 
attach the guilt to the German ruling class rather 
: than the German people, government, propaganda 


" against everything German. The emotion was all 
- the more sinister because it was so artificial and 
usually so foolishly ferocious. There was a large 
German element in the population of the country 
~whom Americans had welcomed and liked as in- 
‘dividuals and whom they could not hate and revile 
without mutilating a part of their national body. 
America i is essentially and irrevocably composite in 
“blood; i in so far as she yields to race hatreds, as 
- she did during the war, she violates one of the 
“fecessary sanctuaries of her own life. 

_- The present attitude towards European distress 
and the present reluctance to assume political re- 
Be onsibilities abroad is part of the price which both 
ees and Europe are paying for the excesses 
‘in this country of the war spirit and propaganda. 
¥ “he propaganda falsified the origin of the war in 
- it concentrated exclusive Ra doeeggons on the 
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a ‘common with the other siicesta peoples, shared 
ir the responsibility for a civilization which could 
hot prevent such tragedies, It falsified American 
Telations to Europe i in that it manufactured for one 
particular purpose a false identity of American 
interest with European interests. It encouraged in 
A nericans an inconsistent, harsh, suspicious, irre- 
oncilable attitude of mind which for the time being 
a concentrated on the Germans or upon other 
De ople whom anybody cared to accuse of being pro- 
serman but which was in the end certain to fasten 
| ester upon anybody, who blocked the 

or minant movement of public opinion who raised 
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" aroused in them a veritable obsession of hatred 
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troublesome and dangerous questions or who in- 


sisted on inconvenient and costly responsibilities. 
The existing disposition in Congress and in the 
country to cut America off from Europe and to 
turn an indifferent ear to European cries of dis- 
tress is the natural post-war reaction of the intense 
and blind nationalism which, in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s speeches, moulded the actual spirit of the 
American war effort. 

This intense egotism is not pene fev to America. 
It is active among all the nations who participated © 


in the war or who have come into existence as the 


result of it. It is most active of all among nations, 
such as the Poles, who are most in need of dis- 
interested American assistance. In one. way or 
another the war inflamed all national egotisms, 
developed unnatural friendships and unnatural 
antipathies with other nations and falsified their 
attitude towards the normal traditions and circum- 
stances’ of their life. The very peoples whom 
America is asked to assist, whom she ought to as- 
sist and who are abusing her because she declines, 
are themselves pursuing their own national interests 


without any more regard for the interests of other 


peoples than they aré forced to observe. If they 
would only moderate the egotism of their national 
policies, their need for foreign assistance would 
quickly diminish. The American assistance which 
they have already obtained they have used for the 
most part not in order to repair, but to imcrease 
the ruin. As Lord Robert Cecil recently declared 
the position of the world is intensely serious and 
it is clearly the result of the war. All of which 
points to one obvious conclusion. The moral and 
political delinquencies, shared by all modern na- 
tions, which rendered it impossible for statesmen | 
to prevent or to stop the war, also render it im- 
possible for them to heal the suffering which the © 
war has left in its train. The recovery of modern 
society from its effects demands a disinterested ex- 
penditure of economic and ‘social resources for 
which the motives, the standards and the organi- 
zation which determine modern political and social — 
behavior make no provision. 

It is the fact that the motives, the standards and 
the organization which determine modern political - 
and social behavior make no provision for the dis-. 
interested expenditure of economic resources on a 
scale sufficient to provide the needed relief which 
makes the immediate position of the world so 
ominous. 

According to the prevailing precedents and 
theories nations ought to, stand on their own 
legs. As such they are competitors for political 
power and economic advantages. They ought not — 
to expect economic aid: from other nations which _ 
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they cannot obtain by means of ordinary com- 
mercial credits. Why should the United States 
help to rebuild the industries of nations which ex- 
clude American products by means of tariff dis- 
criminations and which after they recover will com- 
pete with American industry for the possession of 
neutral markets? These are the questions which 
- many American business men are asking and they 
are, we believe, unanswerable from the point of 
view of nationalist economics. The relief which 
the more distracted and impoverished nations need 
from their less impoverished fellow nations as- 
‘sumes the existence of a cooperative rather than a 
competitive international society; and some of the 
peoples who most require succor are most in- 
transigeant in asserting their own right and duty 
themselves to act on exclusive and selfish economic 
and political policy. 

We are calling attention to these considerations 
not in order to excuse the present attitude of the 
American government and people but to account 
for it, All the proposed plans for relief fail for 
one of two reasons, Either they are merely grand- 
iose philanthropic ventures and break down be- 
cause while they may relieve some of the distress, 
they are powerless to start up again in the suffer- 
ing and impoverished countries the wheels of eco- 
nomic activity. Or they demand the adoption by 
statesmen and business men of a policy so en- 
lightened and disinterested that it does not make 
any appeal to the motives on which business men 
and statesmen’ ordinarily act. Before the war the 
strong nations were engaged in a scramble for ex- 
clusive access to the markets and natural resources 
of the weaker nations. The Treaty of Peace did 
nothing to impair and much to intensify these 
egotistic national economic policies. The nations 
are still-scrambling all the more fiercely for ex- 


clusive advantages because there is a shortage of 


many basic commodities such as coal and foodstuffs. 
As the French statesman quoted on another page 
by Sanford Griffith says, it is preferable in’ case 
there is not enough to go around to have another 
people go without than to go without yourself, par- 
ticularly when the other people is an alien enemy. 
That is the social and political ideal which de- 
termines both the French and American attitudes. 
It threatens to complete the ruin of the vast and 
elaborate economic and social structure of the 
modern world. | 

Americans in particular should beware. Merely 
as a consequence of acting on an ordinarily respect- 
able economic interest of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market, and of asking other 
peoples to pay just debts, they may well become 


the worst-hated people in modern history. The . 
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New York American republished recently a French 


cartoon which depicts two American soldiers, one 


of them in the act of throttling a French male and { 
the other a French female peasant. Underneath — 
it is the caption, ‘Bankrupt France, we are here.” 


This cartoon must have originally appeared in 


some sheet which foments international animosity in — 
order to profit by it, but it merely gives a venomous — 
expression to the deep and general popular resent- — 
ment which the depreciation of the franc and the } 
pound as compared with the dollar has created. © 
Considering the amount of food and raw material 
which France and Great Britain are obliged to buy 
in the American market, the discrepancy looks like - 


gross economic piracy particularly when it is ac-— 


companied by a refusal to extend credits which — 
might increase the value of the franc, the pound © 


and the mark. This is unjust but it is horribly real. a 


Americans even though they insist on its injustice — 
should understand its reality. They should under- 
stand that suffering and impoverished peoples — 
necessarily and properly act on special standards © 
of justice and injustice. As long as so many Eu- ~ 
ropeans are exposed to the kind of misery, disease — 
and deprivation from which they. are now suffer- — 
ing and as long as America can come to their — 
relief but refuses to do so, they cannot be blamed — 
for bitterness of feeling about a country which is | 
profiting at their expense from their necessities. 
The sooner Americans realize the consequence upon — 
their future relations with Europe of acting on re- 
spectable but selfish national economic interests, © 
the better it will be for their own future welfare — 
and their own good repute, and probably for — 
their own safety. Sooner or later they must go ~ 
to the assistance of Europe or undergo the — 
consequences of a still more terrible European col- © 
lapse. j 
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deal what was decided and who was chosen at 
Chicago. 
p Chicago was too hot, the Coliseum too crowded, 


too high, for an enduring interest either in the 


of the Republican party, 

One delegate blurted it out on Thursday evening. 
“There aren’t three hundred delegates in this con- 
yention,” he said, “who care enough personally 
-about the result, to perspire all Sunday and pay 
‘twenty dollars a day in order to start Monday 
‘ morning looking for the right candidate. Saturday 
night is their limit, and they will vote for anybody 
who can win by Saturday night. All they ask is 
to be told by somebody, who acts as if he knew, 
' the name of the man who is going to win.” 

_ It has been called an unbossed convention. It 
| was in fact a convention hopelessly astray until it 
found men to boss it. Being unbossed consisted in 
having no purpose or will except the will to get 
out of Chicago. It happened that one set of bosses 
' showed the uninstructed delegates the quickest way 
to achieve that object. Had they not shown a way, 
‘the delegates might easily have stampeded some 
‘other way if that was also the way home. Thus 
"when the Old Guard, speaking through the neo- 
‘classic Mr. Lodge, seemed to be hurrying mat- 
“ters, the delegates were satisfied; whenever Mr. 
Lodge and his friends proposed delay there 
were howls of protest, and a glimmer of in- 
" surgency. 

’ Harding was chosen, not because the convention 
was in love with him, but because his was the first 
“name seriously proposed to end the deadlock. Had 
he failed to secure a steadily mounting vote in the 
ballots on Saturday morning, had it looked like an- 
other deadlock lasting over until Monday, Harding 
. would have faded. A drift towards some one else, 
perhaps Sproul or Knox, would have set in at once. 
‘But by the clever manipulation of sixty or seventy 
‘ yotes on Saturday morning so as to create the il- 


start a rush to Harding which was really a rush 
for the next train out of Chicago. 

_ It was a coup-by master politicians who knew 
just what they wanted at a time when all other 
groups wanted the impossible. Wood was impos- 
ible, Lowden was disqualified, Johnson was im- 
00 sible, Hoover was inconceivable, and as for 
Le nroot, Knox, Sproul or Coolidge, no powerful 
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ik was true, of course; that it mattered a great 
But a more compelling fact is that 


_ the hotel lobbies too nerve wracking, and the prices: 


a BP esture of the world or even in the assured victory : 


Tusion of an irresistible tide, the clique was able to 


~. 


rod | 


group wanted them badly enough on Saturday. The 


dark horses were waiting for Monday or Tues- 
day. Each expected to win as Harding won, 
by sheer fatigue from a deadlock, but all of 
them miscalculated the endurance of the ee 
gates. 

‘That the deadlock was deliberately prolonged in 


order to reduce the resistance to Harding, there 


can be no doubt, The way big batches of votes — 
were distributed in the early ballots shows that to 
have been the case. Not accident, but design kept 
Wood and Lowden neck and neck on the ballots 
of Friday in such a way as at one and the same 
time to raise false hopes among their followers, 
and yet convince the uninstructed delegates that 
neither could win. Take New York: On the first 
three ballots Wood had 10, 19, 23 votes respective- 
ly. On the fourth he went down to 20. On the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth he had 24, 23, 24, 
23. Did these votes represent conviction or a plan? 
If we assume that the New York delegates were 
voting for a definite candidate then there was an 
open-minded gentleman on the delegation who was 
for Wood on the fifth, against him on the sixth, 
for him on the seventh, and against hm on the 
eighth. I suspect there was no such gentleman. I 
am inclined to doubt whether Senator Wadsworth 
could name the delegates who were for Wood and 
for Lowden on each of the ballots. I am inclined 
to suspect that the 88 votes of New York were dis- 
tributed so as to tease Wood and Lowden, prevent 
a combination Friday night, and compel a dead- 
lock. I am inclined to think the same thing happen- 
ed in certain other delegations. It was this 
perfect control of a few powerful states which — 
created the nucleus for the stampede of the 
delegates who in all senses of the world were un- 
instructed, : | 
The master minds who worked this ingenious 
mechanical play had a rather simple idea. ‘They 
were, as Senator Lodge insisted in a voice magni- 
fied by the electrical apparatus out of all proportion 
to his body, against the autocracy of Wilson, 
against despotism, dynasties, tyrants. To the pub- 
lic, whether in the galleries or among the delegates, 
these phrases meant the isolation of Wilson, his — 
stubbornness, the dismissal of Lansing, his jeal- 
ousy of advice, his self-sufficiency. But to men like 
Smoot, Lodge, Penrose, Watson, the phrases had 
a longer history. “They were associated quite as 
definitely with Roosevelt as with Wilson, quite as 
certainly with the Roosevelt dynasty as with the 
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The audience may have been thinking of 


Wilson. 


McAdoo, but the clique was thinking no less of 


Wood and Johnson, the Bull Moose, 1912 -and 
1916. The name of Roosevelt was uttered with 
Lincoln’s in every speech, but the determination 


to have none of Roosevelt was as fixed as ever it 


was eight years ago and four years ago. Under 
cover of what they called Americanism and consti- 
tutional government the elder statesmen were de- 
termined to restore the party to what it was 
before the White House became the source of all 
authority. 

So the candidacies confronted a mass of pune 
seeking no one in particular, a clique of experienced 
politicians in control of certain critical delegations, 
and a suffused distrust of the great man in any 
form. ‘To make an impression was not an easy 
thing. Lowden, Wood, Johnson and Hoover, each 
had his own’ approach, and the failure in each case 
was instructive. 

Lowden came the nearest to. success because 
Lowden most nearly fitted the specifications. In 
fact, Lowden, while not the choice of the clique, 
was nevertheless the choice of very powerful sec- 
tions of the party. He collected delegates in the 
regular way, made no dire threats, and after Har- 
ding’s miserable performance in Ohio and Indiana 
was regarded as more likely to win in November. 
He would probably have been nominated, but for 
the revelations in Missouri. The Lowden affair 
was a mishap, as it happened, a most convenient 
mishap. 

Wood appeared before the convention as the 
heir of Roosevelt.. Now to the mind. of the ro- 
mantic people -who boomed him, and the affluent 
amateurs who endowed him, this fact was supposed 
to be an enormous asset. It was in fact a fatal 
liability. The men who had twice rejected Roose- 
_velt living were not the kind to accept a reduced 
replica known to have an inveterate fondness for 
kitchen cabinets and personal government. Wood 
embodied all the qualities these politicians had most 
hated in Roosevelt, and none of the force which 
they had feared. : 


For Wood went to the convention without any 


of T. R.’s great popularity. He seemed to be pop- 


ular with the family and he bore a superficial re- 

~ semblance to one aspect of Roosevelt, His impulse 
in that convention was not that of the popular 
hero, but of the gilded amateur trying to ma- 
_ nipulate delegates and push his way ‘through by 
main force and awkwardness. ‘The politicians 
knew, even if Mrs. Robinson didn’t, that, as a 
substitute for Roosevelt, Leonard Wood was 
papier maché. 
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Johnson came to Chicago with a considerable § 


popular squall behind him. But he had to face the 4 
results of the hysteria and the reaction among the 1 
The delegates and the — 
galleries were proof against progressivism m any — 
form, not merely stolidly proof as in 1916, but — 
violently proof. What was Johnson to do? How ~ 
was Johnson to remain true to himself and yet ~ 
The @ 
scheme which Johnson adopted was silence on — 
domestic issues and extravagance about the League. ~ 
‘The League was the only thing he talked about in © 
Chicago because opposition to the League could © 
be found equally among standpatters and progress- _ 
Into his hatred of the League he sluiced all © 
the emotion that could not conveniently exude into ~ 
a domestic program. This hatred of the League © 
he identified with Americanism, and for argument 
against the League he appealed in Chicago almost — 


well-to-do and powerful. 


make himself acceptable to that crowd? 


ives. 


entirely to the simplest kind of national egotism. 


But Mr. Lodge and his friends needed no lessons in _ 
They forbore ~ 


egotism from Hiram Johnson. 
pledging the party to ratification, a pledge, curi- 
ously enough, which seemed to satisfy the irrecon- 


cilables, Thus in one neat stroke Johnson was de- ~ 
I do not mean to © 


prived of any excuse for a bolt. 
imply that Johnson could have been nominated by 
that convention. That was never possible. But it 
was possible for him to affect the result decisively. 
He affected it not at all, 


The trap was devised by Johnson himself as a re- 
sult of his concentration on one issue. The 


masters of that convention handed him one all — 
day sucker and then left him to make the most — 


of it. 


The strategists for ivan seevied with another — 
Where Johnson was irreconcilable on one 


scheme. 
issue, Hoover was pictured as irreconcilable on no 
issue. Judge Miller actually told the convention 
that the Treaty plank was identically Mr. Hoover’s 
about an hour after Mr. Wheeler of California had 
said it was identically Senator Johnson’s. Strange 
as this may seem, it is not strange to any one who 
heard expounded the political philosophy of Mr. 
Hoover’s managers. ‘They were believers, they 


said, in the two party system; in that system they 
were personally devoted to the Republican party, © 
so devoted that they would be loyal to any candi- 
date on any platform. They then added that Mr. © 
Hoover was a great man, and that lots of people q 


wanted him to be President. 
A more perfect reason for ignoring Mr. Hoover 


entirely could not have been framed. The poli- 
tisians were not looking for a great man as every- | 
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It was not necessary for © 
Johnson to be manoeuvred into ineffective silence. 
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Fs : D hoty but a political ingenue understood. What was 
a going on at Chicago was politics for politicians’ 
" reasons to politicians’ ends. The only fact about 
; Mr. Hoover that at any time could have interested 

- the politicians was that the Hoover vote really mat- 
q tered i in the election. But the strategists, all of 
- them successful business men and intensely prac- 
tical about everything but the job before them, pro- 
» Becocs to open as wide a chasm as they could be- 
' tween Hoover and the Hoover vote. They first 
Bitiminated as thoroughly as they knew how all trace 
of the Hoover Democrats; they then eliminated as 
| Boroughly as possible all recognizable difference 
in principle between Mr, Hoover and any other 
"candidate who was being considered. They even 
F got to the point of eliminating the verbal differences 
over the plank about the League. Thus equipped 
with no issue, no votes and no threat, they started 
to “negotiate” in a fast game with nothing to nego- 
‘ tiate with except the undoubted excellence of Mr. 
4 - Hoover. 
ballot, some of them by men who had voted for 
: D Harding on the critical ninth ballot, were the result, 
together with the querulous complaint of one of the 
_ chief negotiators that the delegates would not take 
- Hoover seriously. 

Of course they wouldn’t. Why should they take 
"any progressive seriously when the progressives 


AF ollette and Hoover and even Wood? 
. stakes are the control of the party, what reason 
1 was there for listening to the independents who 
can unite on no platform, on no strategy, and on no 
a ; man? | 
4 Much will be written in the next months about 
a the impudence of the Old Guard. It is waste of 
q R pecrey: What is more, such preachment is totally 

unreal. The Old Guard is at least true to itself. 
|The game played by the progressives at this con- 
vention is in my opinion not one bit superior in 
- morals to that played by the Old Guard, and it is 
_ ln less effective. The Old Guard can at 
_ least sink personal ambitions in a common purpose. 
It does not believe in fairies. It knows what it 
; Be, The progressives do not know what they 
a want. They just want to be a little nobler and a 
% little cleaner, provided they do not have to stay 
' out in the wilderness too long. They went to Chi- 
4 cago to play a game which only a professional can 
_ play because only a professional will take the time 
and the trouble to understand it. They trimmed, 
a | they evaded, they imagined they were boring from 
serithin, they tried to control a great party by mak- 


a 


_ from those who really control. They forgot 
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Ten and a half votes cast on the tenth 


4 were scattered about among Johnson, Lowden, La 


When the 


- ing themselves as indistinguishable as possible 
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that the virtues of the chameleon are purely 
defensive. 


They did not deceive the Old Guard but them: 
selves they deceived mightily—preposterously as 


anyone can testify who looks at the result and heard 


their optimism, They cannot now, and they never 
will be able to play poker with Penrose. ‘Their 
humiliation must have taught them that. May it 
also have reminded them of the multitude beyond, — 


its patience strained. Beyond conventions and par- 


ties there is a living world in the midst of a tran- 
sition which human power may perhaps guide, but 
cannot prevent. It is not written in Heaven that 
the Republican party is indispensable, nor is it now 
more than a gambler’s chance whether moving men 
will accept either party as its instrument. Only a 
short time is left in which to recognize that the 
whole meaning of the progressive movement, its _ 
sole function in this generation is to supply tem- 
perate leadership to a people which is preparing to 
march. A few more such demonstrations of van- 


ity, innocence, timidity and futility as this at Chi- 


cago, and the progressives will be annihilated by 
the clash of extremes. | 

: WALTER LIPPMANN. 
Chicago, 


Full-Circle 


Now that the gods are gone, 

And the kings, the gods’ shadows, are gone, 
Man is alone on the earth, 

Thrust out with the suns, alone. 


Silent he walks among 
‘The unanswering stars of his night, 
Knowing his hands are weak, that his eyes 
Deceive in the light. 


Knowing there is no guerdon to win 
But the dark and his measure of: mould, 
Foreseeing the end of dream, foreseeing 
Youth grow old. 


Yet, knowing despair he is free, 
Free of bonds, of faith, of pain. | 

What should frighten him now 
Who has nothing to gain, 


When he takes the place of the gods, 
And: chaos is his and the years, 

And the thunderous histories of worlds 
Throb loud for his ears? 


Now that the gods are gone 
The skies are dust in his hands; 
‘Through his fingers they slip like dust 
Blown across waste lands; 


And his glance takes in beauty and grief 
And the centurtes coming or flown: 
He is god of all ways and things— 
And a fool—and alone. 
| MaxweEL_t ANDERSON. 
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Why Mail Service Is Poor 


NE of the last things Congress did before 
() it adjourned was to give the Postal Service 
a back-handed slap in the face, It was a 

shabby trick. _ 

The Postal Service is shot to pieces. Bvarshody 
knows that. Its efficiency and its morale are dimin- 
ishing to the zero point. These are matters of 
common notoriety. The situation and condition 
and state of mind of the employees in the Service, 


and the attitude of Mr. Burleson and his associates 


toward the rank and file have all been set forth with 
a completeness that disclosed the whole wretched 
condition. 

The men who work the mails os there was 
no hope from their superiors. 
shown them that he was not friendly or sympathetic 
or understanding. No relationship or good-will 
existed between tlie head of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and his subordinates, The men turned to 
Congress for relief. And now Congress, preoccu- 
pied with politics and its own reelection, has shirked 
the job. The whole case must be put anew to the 
new President and the new Congress next year. 
Meantime those who remain in the Postal Service 
must make shift as best they can.. 

_ Fifteen months ago, that is on February 28th, 
- 1919, a Joint Commission on Postal Salaries was 
authorized in the Post Office Department appropri- 
ation bill. The commission discovered at the outset 
that various laws contained in Post Office appropri- 
ation bills and in special acts of Congress and the 
regulations prescribed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment affecting the compensation of postmasters and 
postal employees had not been separately compiled 


since the publication of the Postal Laws and Regu- 


lations in 1913, except as contained in the annual 
- Postal Guide and its supplements.. Legislation with 
reference to salaries in the Postal Service has in 
recent years been amended in almost every par- 
ticular modifying the method of compensation and 
the amount paid for practically all classes of postal 
employees with the exception of first and second 
class postmasters. “Considerable time and labor 
was expended in the compilation of all such laws 
and regulations made pursuant thereto and brought 
to date for ready reference and use of the com- 
mission.” ‘This revelation was in itself sufficient 
proof of the need for a thorough reorganization, 
simplification, and reclassification of the Postal 
Service. 
Then the commission began a series of extended 
hearings all over the country at which employees 


Mr. Burleson had 


of all classes gave testimony and submitted briefs © 
as to salaries and the necessity for equitable read- | 
justment and reclassification. The hearings were ~ 
confined to employees actually in the Service. The © 
various groups selected their own spokesmen. Some — 
2,420 printed pages of information and data were : 
gathered. It is perhaps the fullest presentation of — 
the condition of the Postal Service ever made. 
Testimony was heard from 537 witnesses in ad- — 
dition to the large numbers of written statements 
and briefs presented. Questionnaires were sent out — 
to fourteen groups of employees calling for specific 
data not otherwise obtainable. More than 125,000 — 
of these questionnaires were filled out and returned — 
to the commission to be analyzed and tabulated. — 

Later on twenty-five postal experts were selected — 
from various groups of employees and brought on : 
They had previously been pro- | 
vided with copies of the testimony presented to the — 
commission and were directed to submit, for the 
' consideration of the commission, a tentative sched- — 
ule of salary adjustments with proper regard for 
the relative importance of each group to other — 
groups and to the entire service, together with sug- — 
gestions for a proper salary scale for each of the © 
various groups of postal employees. This com- 
mittee was in continuous session at work night and — 
day for ten days, and, with two or three exceptions, — 
This report was — 
thereupon submitted to representatives of some of — 
the groups of postal men who desired to' be heard ~ 
and to officials of the Post Office Department. The — 
_latter were invited, and submitted, along with oral — 
statements, written recommendations and sugges- — 
tion both with reference to the conclusions of the | 
committee of postal experts and to the general sub- 


to Washington. 


submitted a unanimous report, 


ject of the investigation. 


As the hearings progressed and the scope of the — 
commission’s activities became known the highest 
hopes were aroused among the postal employees. — 
No investigating commission ever had more loyal — 
and zealous cooperation or had a completer picture — 
drawn for its scrutiny. The attitude of the members — 
of the commission at the hearings further quickened — 
the hopes of the men. Representative Bell said in — 


opening the hearings at Atlanta: 


This joint commission, authorized by Congress, is for | 
the purpose of investigating salaries in the Postal Service — 
and the making of a report to Congress by which we — 
might enable you to get proper increases in compensa- — 
I believe the other members of this commission — 
agree with me that a majority, if not the whole, of the — 
postal employees are entitled to increased compensation. 


tion. 
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4 I am proud, so far as I am concerned, that we have 
had so little kicking, as you might call it, from the postal 
employees. Less, in my judgment, than from any other 
people in the country. I have seen no indication on the 
part of the postal employees and the postmasters in the 
United States to strike. I am glad of that. I am proud 
of that, and I commend you for your action’in that 
respect. I regret to say that we.had more men engaged 
in strikes during the war than we had men at the front 
fighting. That is a deplorable condition, a condition 
that must change sooner or later and that, I believe, is 
something we all agree upon. 

‘This commission has undertaken a stupendous work, 
‘the biggest work, no doubt, of any commission ever ap- 
pointed by Congress. We are to deal and are dealing 
with more than 200,000 postal employees in the United 
States. 


At Chicago one of the witnesses spoke with some 


| diffidence: : 


I say to you with some timidity that we did not look 
forward with much hope to your coming, thinking, I 
might say frankly, that it was another measure of delay. 
That is because we did not understand. 
Representative Madden interrupted: 

Wait a minute, will you? 
done on the spur of the moment. ‘This was arranged 
last year, and it was arranged then with the thought 
that such conditions as you have described needed to be 


remedied, and we have come at the earliest possible 
moment. 


The witness agreed: 


And in an entirely friendly spirit, but we haven’t 
every means of knowing things, and we were disturbed 
with the thought that it was only another measure of 
delay. But since we have come here we believe we have 
the sympathetic ear of every member. You have been 
kindly in all your questions to us, and we have not over- 
looked that fact, and we have talked of it frequently 
during the past day or two. We have not failed to 
notice that when a man was nervous and timid because 
of inexperience, that you, yourselves, have helped him 
over the rough places by your friendly questions and 
attitude. | 

That has raised a new hope in our hearts and we are 
going back to our work, filled with a new courage, in 
the hope that now something will be done for us, but I 
say to you gentlemen, and [ say it in all candor, and 
with the interests of the service at heart—I have been 
in it twenty-three years and love it, as much as these 
men'I represent—that unless something is done to justify 
the hope that we now feel, that the morale of the Service 
will inevitably break, and you will crush the spirit of 
the men who would gladly hold it up. 


_ The hearings ended on April 23rd. It was noted 
at the time by the employees that they were heard 
in public, a stenographic report kept and all their 
_ testimony and briefs printed. When this record 
was made up the Post Office Department officials 
were heard in secret session and no stenographic 
or printed report of their testimony has been made 
available. | 
4 _ The thundering in the index was prolonged for 


wan 


You know this was not . 
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fifteen months. What has come of it? Just about 
nothing. The commission “considered” the great) 
mass of facts submitted to it from April 23rd to 
May 31st and then submitted its almost grotesquely 
inadequate “preliminary” report of five printed 
pages. It simply shirked the job. No glimmering » 
of understanding is shown of how much a solution 
of the whole problem means to the 300,000 men 
in the Postal Service. No attempt is made to come 
to grips with the deficiencies and inequalities of the 
Service and do a piece of constructive reorganiza- 
tion. The men are simply thrown a sop in the 
hastily-drawn bill (which will have to be perfected 
next winter) that accompanied the commission’s — 
report and has now been enacted. | 

The clerks and letter carriers, at present divided 
into six grades with salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,650, asked to be divided into three grades at 
salaries from $1,800 to $2,400. They are divided 
in the new act into five grades at salaries from 
$1,400 to $1,800. The railway mail clerks, at 
present divided into three classes and ten grades 
with salaries from $1,300 to $1,925 with “clerks 
in charge” at from $1,650 to $2,125, sought to be 
put in one class paying from $1,700 to $2,500 and — 
with clerks in charge at $2,800. What they get is 
two classes with salaries ranging from $1,600 to 
$2,150 and clerks in charge at $2,300. These are 
the chief changes affecting some 95,000 employees. 
There are other small benefits affecting substitutes, 
annual leave and sick leave. But the inadequacy of 
the consideration given the whole mass of testimony 
presented, the patchwork job, the hurry and shirk- 
ing at the end has made thousands of the men fairly 
sick with disappointment, as the telegrams that 
came to Washington have so clearly shown. They 
were inclined to reject the whole thing until cooler 
counsels prevailed. 

How the members of the commission could hear 
day after day what the men had to say for them- 
selves and not understand their state of mind and 
how near their morale was to breaking beats me. 
Some of the tales that were told are pitiful. Shabby 
men with long years of honest work to their credit 
in government service had to confess openly that 
their children were kept from school in bad weather 


for lack of shoes. Or colloquies like this: 


“What do you consider the purchasing power of a 
dollar as compared with 1907?” 

“I do not know, Congressman. As I told you, my 
wife is like everybody else’s—like your own—she keeps 
things from me, and she manages the house as well. as 
she can. But I have seen her come home from the mar- — 
ket and sit down and cry. I don’t know what the pur- 
chasing power is. I am not able to figure it. 

“T contend that the people of the United States, whom 
you represent, are as deeply interested in this situation © 
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today as are we men appearing here before you. They | 


have a right in our children, and unless you give us an 
opportunity to bring up these children in the way they 


should be brought up, then it is more than likely that - 


the children we turn over to you may be a Aability:1 in- 
stead of an asset.” 


All the men who came before the commission 
had the same story to tell of the difficulty of re- 
taining even poor men, of men coming in and stay- 
ing for a few days or a few hours and then leaving 
without notice, and of a scale of pay that too often 
did not give a living wage, of debt, of sickness, and 
of discouragement. Yet through the whole sordid, 
pitiful tale ran a golden thread of patience, of de- 
voted loyalty to the government, of faith in the 
soundness of our institutions, and of hope that con- 
ditions would be remedied when they became 
known. The result of the whole inquiry was an 
impressive and heartening illustration of the atti- 
tude of government employees toward an imper- 
sonal and heedless employer who is forgiven much 
because of a deep-lying feeling that the nation’s 
business must be carried on; that, after all, how- 
ever trying the conditions and inadequate the pay, 
it is public service. The amazing and interest- 
ing thing 1 is that such a sound, healthy sentiment 
still survives. 

Walter V. Ellis, a letter carrier at Camden, 
N., J., has been in the postal service for thirty years. 
His average pay during that long period has been 
$956 a year. He had this to say: 

I want to say to you that we have not at any time 
done anything that would bring reproach on the govern- 
ment. While we have been underpaid and dissatisfied 
people because conditions have been such that they war- 

tant us in being dissatisfied, we have been one hundred 
per cent loyal and ever shall be. ... We came into the 
service when we were young men; now I am getting old 
and gray and I begin to look like Uncle Sam.... But 
I declare to you that in the city of Camden I iiieseioned 
the boys and I said, ‘How many of you have been having 
butter to eat?’ There is not a man there that had been 
eating butter.... We are not begging now. We do 
not come with our hats in our hands like paupers. We 
are American citizens, looking for justice, looking for 
equality, looking for rights. We would not be here if 


we were not justified by the facts.... We are here | 


simply to look for redress. I want to say to you this: 
that you must learn-to have a love and respect for an 
organization that is one of a very few. We stampede 
any attempt to create dissension and trouble against our 
country. We stand shoulder to shoulder for the Service. 
You do not know the contests we have had to keep men 
who on account of their conditions were almost ready to 
do anything. 


Now as to the deterioration in the character and 
quality of the men going into the Service, from a 
witness who is-employed in the pat office at Phila- 
delphia: 
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The standard of the examinations has been towered 
to a great extent and that possibly brings in a class of 
men who have not reached the intellectual standard of. 
former times. ‘There seems to be a different atmosphere _ 
among the men coming in today. When I entered the - 
Service there seemed to be a spirit of cooperation, a desire © 
to be of real service to the Department and to the gov- 
ernment. At the present time that spirit is not present — 
and there seems to be a lethargy among the new men_ 
coming in. We have quite a number of temporary em-— 
ployees and sufficient men, but not of the right calibre. 
The men who have been perfected in the system of 
clerical work are going out of the Service to accept posi 
tions where they can get a better salary. | 


In one large city the post office was reduced . 
such extremes that school boys in short trousers” 
were taken on as mail carriers. This provoked so 
much criticism and comment that an order was is- 
sued in the post office that the boys before going 
on the streets with the mails should be provided, or _ 
should provide themselves, with long trousers. — 
Mail carriers without uniform and in shabby, worn - 
attire have become a common sight on the streets 
in many cities. } 

This is the story of a post office clerk, William 
H. Canavan, of the Chicago office: 


The time for pride has gone. We have been held backl 
by pride from telling the things that happen to us, but | 
let me recite here a specific case. A man employed in_ 
the post office; his wife becomes suddenly and seriously _ 
ill. He has five children and is unable to obtain a nurse. | 
He couldn’t pay her if he could get one, and he had to © 
take over the charge of the home, and the charge of his 
children, and of the administering to his wife with the 

help of his neighbors, and he finds in an examination of — 
his home conditions that there are only two towels in the © 
house that are fit for use; only one change of bed clothing © 
in the house. He was humiliated before his neighbors 
by that condition and that it was withheld from him by ~ 
his self-sacrificing wife by frequent washings, for fear i 
that it would break down his spirit if he knew the con- 4 
dition and utterly destroy his efficiency. q 

When I left home this morning it was raining—again 
the time for pride has gone—my wife said, ‘I will have 
to keep Robert home from: school.’ I said, ‘Why? ~ 
She said, ‘His shoes won’t stand the trip.’ I spent. $20 ] 
for shoes this month, and three of my children haven’t — 
shoes fit to wear. “Those are some of the things upon 
which you might well decide this question and it is a_ 
question of every-day life. They asked a question in the © 
questionnaires with regard to specific self-denial. No 
man in the post office is competent to answer that ques- © 
tion for you. If we were to sit down and calmly figure © 
out the future, it would overwhelm us and break our 
spirit. ‘The wives are the ones to come before you and — 
tell you what it means. 

These are some of the things we have to contend with, - 
and I am better situated than some of the clerks in thel 
Chicago post office, and I want to say to you, forgetting - 
the pride I have had, that my wife has had one new dress _ 
in three years. I have had this suit for four. I wear it 

_ to work and on Sundays too. My wife, by constant 
effort, by turning over and knitting and sewing—not by 
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a “using our old clothes; we couldn’t; we have to keep them 
-  ourselves—has managed to keep the children clothed, 
"is able to keep them, in some manner, upon the streets 
' and fit for school. These are some of the conditions, 
_ and I am not facing those conditions on a salary of 
- $1,500, because I am able to make nearly half that much 
' on the outside. I make nearly $2,200 a year altogether, 
and yet these are the conditions that confront us. Even 
_' making that extra money, $50 a month since the signing 
__ of the armistice, I have, not been able to keep my family 
and give my children the schooling and the education 
_ they should receive. I only wish that the wives of these 
4 - men could appear before you, and I am confident that 
' our case would be fully and completely settled to our 
satisfaction. 


Samuel Borowitz is a post office clerk in Station 


He has been employed there for ten years. His 
q present salary is $1,500 a year. He has a wife and 
' two children, one nine years old and one three years 
3 and three months. Four chief items of his expenses 
are rent, food, milk for the children, and carfare. 
_ He keeps an accurate account and finds that these 
4 four items cost $118.80 a month, to be taken out 
of a salary of $125. In addition, he has to buy his 
' lunches. He goes to work in the post office at three 
ot in the afternoon and works until twelve 
o'clock at night. In the forenoon he works as a 
: paper hanger. He found that he had to get some 
' outside employment to make enough money to keep 
himself and his family alive. He gets up in the 
a " morning at eight o’clock and by nine o'clock he is 
paving his flat. He does not get back until one 
_ o'clock the following morning. Between nine 
4 0 ‘clock every morning and three o ’clock every after- 
4 _ noon, when he must report at the post office, he 
earns about three dollars hanging wall paper. Then 
a goes to work in the post office at three o'clock. 
He says: 

I am a pretty active fellow and can’t be idle, but 
' many a day when I am fixing up my accounts in the post 
_ office I will be falling over asleep. My eyes just close 
- uponme. My record in the post office has been 100 per 
cent efficiency record. I had one of the highest efficiency 
_ records in the post office when I first entered., But I 
x never did anything outside at that time. My record’ is 


_ not impaired yet but my health is impaired, because I 
have got to continue—I must continue working the same 


ae 
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i _W.L. Baldwin, a pisesatecanin of the Tomp- 


“office, whose salary is $2,000 a year, plus the tem- 
“porary bonus of $200, is the head of the financial 
_ department of the postal station. On the day on 
which he was interrogated last September he had 
‘in his care $5,168,000 representing the postal sav- 
ings of 14,000 and some odd depositors. . This 

ation is on the East Side of New York. Pants 
Dressers in sweat shops down there are paid $48 
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ED, at 13th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“kins Square Station of the New York City post. 
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per week for a 44-hour week. Mr. Baldwin is paid 
by the government $38.75 a week for taking care 
of over five millions of dollars of savings. Mr. 
Baldwin and his clerks, with an aggregate annual 
salary of about $12,000, take in for the govern- 
ment and pay out each day such sums as to give a 
balance of upwards of five millions of dollars. The 
station does a postal savings business of about 
$20,000 a day. His station serves a postal popu- 
lation of about 250,000. Mr. Baldwin has been in > 
the service forty-two years and nine months. He 
has had no increase of pay since 1898. He is now 
getting as much as it is possible for him to get 
under the law. He is sixty-six years and eight 


months old. He is hoping that Congress will pass 


a retirement law. 

I take these stories out of scores because they 
are familiar to me, at my hand, and vividly illus- 
trative. Apparently nothing can be done about it 
all until next year, when a new crowd with new 


brooms comes in. 


It will be proudly said on the stump next autumn 
that Congress gave the postal service an additional 
$34,375,087 in pay. So it has. That sum has been 
spread out among 300,000 men. But the core of 
their dissatisfaction has not been touched. Money 
alone can’t cure the ills of the workers in the post 
offices. It is a bigger problem than that. Morale 
and eficiency must be restored. | 

Epwarp G. Lowry. — 


Our State Department 


6¢ EOLICY, policy, who has the policy ?”— 

such is the cry one hears reechoed in the 
corridors of the Department of State these days as 
secretaries search for the magic diplomatic button 
left by their predecessors. 

Lansing comes and goes, and Polk functions ad 
interim, and Colby enters for a brief spell, extend- 
ing not later than March 4th. 

What wonder that upon the interchange of notes 
with Chile only a few days after the assumption — 


of office by Secretary Colby that La Prensa, of 


Buenos Aires, should admit in editorial despair 
the notes to be “the fruit of diplomatic inexperi-. 
ence.” 

“The State Department,” the great South Amer-. 
ican daily remarked in.a profound burst of logic, — 
“never cultivated a diplomatic mode of procedure: 
and does not possess a diplomacy.” 

Thus inspired, it is not surprising that the same: 


newspaper should further note that the State De- 


partment “is an organ of internal politics, rather~ 
than international.” 
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Beneath these attacks against ‘diplomatic proce- 
dure’’ and “internal politics” rests much the simpler 
and more basic deficiency expressed in the single 
word—“‘disorganization.”’ : 

Confused by successive shifts in the directing 


head and overtaxed by the wealth of new problems - 


created by-the war, not to speak of the distracting 
diplomatic sideshow conducted by Congress, the 
disorganization of the State Department today is 
so manifest as to be cause’for universal merriment 
were it not portentous of an international tragedy. 

At the height of the Mexican revolution in 
May, a division of the Department of State was 


obliged to call upon the Military Intelligence Dix) 


vision of the General Staff to identify the Mexican 
official who, at the time, happened to be Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“Tt is characteristic of the epoch and therefore 
worthy of the historian’s attention,” said Dr. Dil- 
lon in The Inside Story of the Peace Conference, 
“that not only the members of the Conference, but 
also other leading statesmen of Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, were wont to make a very little knowledge 
of peoples and countries go quite a far way.” 

Dr. Dillon tells of how ‘“‘during an exposé of 
the Oriental situation before the Supreme Council, 
one of the Great Four, listening to a narrative of 
Turkish misdeeds, heard that the Kurds had tor- 
tured and killed a number of defenseless women,. 


children, and old men. He at once interrupted the 


speaker with the inquiry: ‘You now call them 
Kurds. A few minutes ago you said they were 
Turks. I take it that the Kurds and the Turks 
are the same people?’ Loath to embarrass one of 
the world’s arbiters, the delegate respectfully re- 
plied, ‘Yes, sir, they are about the same, but the 
worse of the two are the Kurds.’ ”’ 

Such an anecdote, betraying the ignorance of 
those holding the destinies of the world in their 
hands, might be taken as typical of what occurs 
each day at the diplomatic sittings of our func- 
tionaries of the State Department. Not by any 
one man, certainly not by Lansing or Polk or Colby, 
for Polk has sacrificed his health in zealous devo- 
tion to the government service, and Colby, though 
but a short time in office, already displays extraor- 
dinary talent for grasping problems confronting 
the Department. It is of the Department per se 


and of its methods or lack of method that criticism 


in this instance is directed. | 

A new Mexican military attaché arrives in Rome 
and the fact is duly reported to the Department of 
State. Information of the officer’s name is directed 
to the attention of the Division of Western Eu- 
rope, comprising Italy. Absence of cooperation in 
the Department makes one forgetful that the fact 
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may be of some interest to the Division of Mexican 


Affairs. 

In time the sn Epi ibe drifts. to Military In- 
telligence of the Army and there it is at once re- 
ported to the officers concerned with Mexico, as 
well as those interested in Italy. 


What is an item of no significance to the Italian 
division becomes a matter for diplomatic negotia- — 
tion once it is apparent from the past history of — 


the Mexican officer that the ‘‘new military attaché” 


having formerly been a munitions expert, presum- q 
ably was sent to Italy by Carranza to contract with — 
the Italian government for the purchase of muni- — 


tions. 


such a suggestion to the Allies. 


A call is sent through the Department for a copy © 
No such agreement — 
In the end the State Department — 
is obliged to rely for its information concerning a _ 


of the August 8th agreement. 
is to be found. 


protocol contracted by a State Department official, 


upon such of its contents as a captain in the Mili- q 
tary Intelligence is able to recall from memory. q 
One — 
is never quite sure that the new Holy Writ, the | 
Treaty of Versailles, is always accessible for ready | 


These are bright days for the Department. ' 


reference. 


Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse, the President in- — 
sists in his Turkish note of March 24th to the © 


Allies, should be awarded the Bulgarians. 


A foreign minister calls at the Department and © 
gently suggests that the eastern boundaries of Bul- — 
garia were definitely delimited by the Bulgarian — 
Treaty, signed on November 27th, 1919, by. Un. © 


der-Secretary of State Polk. 


There is a hurried search of the files of the De- ‘ 


a 


The repository of all knowledge, the — 


nN 


newly created section of Political Misinformation 4 


partment. 


is consulted. 


There is no copy of the Bulgarian Treaty, signed : 
on November 27th, 1919, by Frank L. Polk, Un- © 
der-Secretary of State, to be found anywhere in q 


the Department. 


Now comes a modest request in the humdrum ~ 
course of the day’s business, when invitations of — 
the Minister of Lapland to a Grecian Garden Fest — 


June 2 3, 1920 


vee ae a pee 


A few days before the expiration, on April roth, 
1920, of the protocol concluded between the Allied — 
and Associated Powers and Germany on August — 
8th, 1919, for the occupation of the German neu- — 
tral zone by German troops, Germany asks a three 
months extension of the time limit originally set. — 
_ The State Department concludes that in view of — 
the disorder in the Ruhr district and the necessity — 
for proper police protection, afforded by presence — 
of the troops,’ that Germany should be granted — 
the extension and therefore determines to make © 


Ye whe 


ave been answered, fot a list of the nations who 
to date have deposited acknowledgments of rati- 
fications of the League of Nations with the French 
“government. In reply the Political Misinforma- 
tion Section sends to the division requesting the in- 
formation a list of nations culled from the list 
“printed in the Treaty of Versailles with the duti- 
fol omission of China and the United States. 
| Then, upon objection, one hears that Paris must 
4 cabled for the desired information. In the year 
of Our Lord, 1920, and of the Independence of the 
‘United States, 144, and in the month of April, ap- 
‘Parently it is a matter of no-concern to this gov- 
‘ernment whether Greece and Rumania have or 
have not ratified the Treaty of Versailles. Nor 
“whether the disputants to the Tacna-Arica con- 
‘troversy, Chile, Peru and Bolivia, are answerable 
“to the League’s authority. 
_ Such, after all, may explain La Prensa’s conten- 
tion that the State Department “never cultivated a 
' diplomatic mode of procedure and does not pos- 
“sess a diplomacy.” 
4 Certainly a diplomacy must be wanting where 
a knowledge of elementary facts themselves are 
absent. 
_ A foreign diplomat tells of calling at the De- 
partment of State and lapsing with a prominent of- 
ficial into a discussion of Macedonia. 
* “But where is Macedonia?” the American diplo- 
eetict at length unsuspectingly inquires. 

_ Though abashed, the foreign minister with no 
Brident loss of savoir faire observes that properly 
to define that Balkan bone of contention, ‘Mace- 
-donia, one must possess a map. 
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phere and from the tip of another con- 
tinent, sees what America is doing in the 
Polish- Russian situation, it is time for Americans to 
vy wake up to their own responsibility. Said General 
: Smuts, in his remarkable interview from South 
Africa: 
7 Here is Poland, starving, oie going by foreign unl 
q _ making war on Soviet Russia.... I am pa emaa Ne 
_ I see only chaos in all this, no authority or restraint. 
_ French missions and American munitions sionennsiy: en- 
able Poland to carry on her offensive for the present. ... 
| You cannot defeat Russia. Napoleon learned that lesson, 
and now Denikin and Kolchak have learned it too. 
Sooner or later Pilsudski will likewise learn the lesson. 
Then when Lenin and Trotsky are marching on War- 
a he will come to the League of Nations perhaps for 
help. 3 
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After. fully a an hour’s search, a map of the Bal- 
kans is resurrected from the caverns of the De- 
partment’s archives. 

But such a map! Turkey still embraces Bul- 
garia, southern Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Al- 
bania and the territory about Saloniki, for the © 
map is of 1870, antedating the Congress of Berlin. 

If one were formalistic it might be proper to 
inquire whether if in 1919 the decisions of the 
Congress of Berlin concluded in 1878 had not as 
yet been recognized by this government, when, if — 
ever, one might expect contemporaneous interna- 


tional events to be brought within cognizance of 


the foreign department of our government. 
However, each day that passes bears with it a 

hopeful augury. Boris Bakhmetev, Russian Am- 

bassador (Kerensky styled) to the United States, — 


cables on October 4th, 1919, to Sazanov in Paris 


that he was told “confidentially at the Department 


of State’ that Morris, American minister at | 


Stockholm and “especially,” Hapgood, American 
minister at Copenhagen, ‘“‘are known to the 
Department to be personally of radical ten- 


dencies, but that they have no influence with 


the Department.” 

Robert Lansing was Secretary of State at the 
time Ambassador Bakhmetev was so informed, and 
it was but a few months later that Mr. Lansing was 
notified that he himself had no authority. 

‘Policy, policy, who has the policy?” 

Is it any wonder that the old fashioned button 


game is a matter of paramount concern at present 


to our diplomatists? | 
BIRRELL LEFTWICH. 


America Aids the Polish Drive 


HEN General Smuts, in snodier hemis- _ 


(ienkral Smuts must have seen Doctor Stocky’s — 
statement in the Daily News. Doctor Stocky is a 
member of the Ukrainian delegation in Berlin, re- 
presenting the forces in the Ukraine which are 
working with the Poles. He declared recently, in 
answering questions as to Poland’s economic con- 
dition, that the cost of the Polish-Ukrainian drive 
was much less severe than had been generally 
realized. “‘Poland,” he said, “thas been able to 
acquire from America vast deposits of war material 
which America had in France for a relatively small 
sum—only 200,000,000. [He did not say whether © 
francs or marks.] Even this modest sum Poland 
does not have to pay now. She will only have to 
find the interest on the amount, and has guaranteed 
this with her forests and the Silesian coal.” 
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I have just completed an investigation of the 


Polish question among available sources of infor- 
mation in Washington. In search of facts, | went 
to Colonel La Mar, head of the Sales Division of 
the War Department, to Colonel Graham, in 
charge of the office of the Liquidation Commission, 
and to Commander Stewart, of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department. In search 
of policy, I went from the Secretary of War to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Secretary of State. | 

The investigation was about as fruitful as such 
journeys usually are in the maze of bureaucracy. 


I learned a few facts at the beginning; I had a_ 


remarkable conversation with Secretary Baker; | 

struggled vainly with the will-o’-the-wisp of official 
psychology; and I satisfied myself that once again, 

(as I had known well enough before I started), 
important policy affecting the life and relations of 

hundreds of millions of human beings had grown 

up like Topsy among the bureaus, with no one 
responsible, with no one fully aware of what was 
taking place, and with no one really giving a damn. 

The amusing and shocking thing about it was that 
no officer of the government would admit that 
Russian policy was in any way involved in the 

matter of supplying the Polish armies. 

_ The Secretary of War smiled at my argument, 
-and heard me out with admirable patience. The 
Secretary of State, (very sensibly, unless he in- 
tended to do something about it—and that, ap- 
parently, he has no stomach for), refused to an- 
swer my questions or even to discuss the matter. 
The Navy Department, at the request of the Polish 
representative, refused to reveal any information 
regarding its sales of supplies to Poland. 

These are the general conclusions justified by the 
facts in the case: | 
1) American supplies, furnished by the miilitady 
and naval branches of the government on long-term 
credits, and without restriction as to their use, have 
made possible the Russian campaign of the Polish 
armies. We have set Poland on her feet and turned 
her loose against Russia; and we have done this 
directly through government agencies. 

2) We are today selling Poland foodstuffs and 
railroad material in large quantities, without re- 
striction as to their use, by means of which she is 
able to continue the campaign. 

3) The State Department refuses either to ap- 
prove or to disapprove this action on the score of 
policy. It will not admit that the action defines 
American policy towards Soviet Russia. No branch 
of the government will accept responsibility for it 
on the score of policy. 
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In 1919 America sold to Poland through the 
Liquidation Commission in France some $53,000,- 
ooo worth of miscellaneous army equipment, food. 
stuffs, clothing, medical supplies, and similar war 
material. Of this amount, $15,000,000 covered the © 
item of medical supplies. There were two entire 
railway hospital trains, and large quantities. of 
medicines and general hospital equipment. The rest | 
of the $53,000,000 went for foodstuffs, clothing | 
and army paraphernalia. There were 1,500 motor © 
trucks. There were large quantities of new and 
salvaged uniforms, overcoats, blankets, shoes, and 
so forth; this item bears out the report constantly 
coming from Poland that the Polish armies virtual- i 
ly are clothed in American uniforms. There was_ 
some engineering material, and a considerable stock © 


ing service. There were large supplies of such ~ 
material as tents, camp kitchens, trench tools, | 
saddles and harnesses, blacksmith’s forges, and 
machine repair shops. There was at least one ob- © 
servation balloon unit, Finally, under foodstuffs, - 
there were all sorts of canned goods, meats and q 
milk, preserves and jams, fats, and everything that © 
the American depots in France supplied. Since no © 
restriction was placed upon the use of this material, 
and since the bulk of it was nothing but army equip- 
ment, it is obvious that the whole arrangement con- _ 
sisted in supplying Poland with the sinews‘of war. ~ 

This 1919 material was paid for in notes of the - 
Polish government, due in from three to six years — 
and bearing interest at five per cent. The trans- _ 
action amounted to an extension of credit by the 
American government to the Polish government. _ 
Colonel Graham of the Liquidation Commission ~ 
described it to me in simple language; indeed, it — 
seems to have been a naively simple transaction. — 
‘The Poles asked for what they wanted, and we — 
supplied the goods as requisitioned,’ he said. 4 
“When the amount of the last note had been used © 
up in goods furnished, we called in the Polish re- 
presentatives in Paris and asked them to sign a new 4 
note.” q 
The point to be borne in mind, in considering _ 
this and subsequent arrangements of the same _ 
nature with Poland, is that the money of the Amer- — 
ican people originally bought these goods through © 
the War Department, and placed them in France. — 
The whole responsibility for highly involved for- — 
eign policy rests in the acceptance of Polish notes 
or bonds in payment for these goods. The credit © 
of the Polish Republic depends largely on the sup- a 
port of the United States government. Thus the © 
money of the American people becomes a fund on q 
the strength of which irresponsible bureaucracy in- q 
curs indebtedness, while at the same time it com- q 
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P anits the nation secretly to the support of Polish 
_ imperialism, i 

Coming down to the year 1920, the supplying 
of Poland by the War Department becomes a mat- 
ter of sending goods from America, and is handled 
in the Division of Sales. The first contract in 1920 
entered into with Poland by the sahara of Sales 
- calls for the following items: 


Sa 


4,600 freight cars 
46 cranes 
3,500,000 pounds of corned and roast beef in cans 
5,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 


In giving me these items, Colonel.La Mar assured 


' American market. When I asked him if any pro- 
_ vision of the contract restricted the supplies to. 
civilian uses, he rather resented the implication. 


- the Polish people, without restriction. They need 
fats very much.” “What about freight cars?” I 
asked. “Yes, and freight cars,” he answered. ‘But 


of course they must be free to put them to whatever 


use they choose.” 
; On this contract, the War Department has ac- 
"cepted six-year bonds of the Polish Republic, re- 
_ deemable i in gold, and bearing interest at five per 
cent payable semi-annually, 
The Navy Department, as I haye said, is also 
' selling supplies to Poland, but refuses, at the re- 
quest of the Polish representative, to disclose the 
_ nature of the transaction. I finally took the matter 
_ to Secretary Daniels, arguing that this was infor- 
_ mation which rightfully belonged to the American 
"public; he promised to see Admiral McGowan, 
‘head of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
about it. But after repeated efforts, I failed to ob- 
' tain the information. I was told in the Navy De- 
"partment that the reason given by the Polish re- 
'presentative for his request of secrecy was that 
' Poland’s pride did not like to have it known that 
- she was buying so much salvaged material. This 
"reason probably is the true one; it reflects the 
psychology of imperialism. At any rate, it gives 
an illuminating indication of the inability of all 
“concerned to realize the serious phase of the ad- 
: — on which they have embarked so carelessly. 
The foregoing outline does not begin to cover 
Rie story of American aid to Poland during the 
past two years. In 1919 the government, through 
the Grain Corporation, extended credits to Poland 
amounting to $63,700,000; this went for foodstuffs 
t from America. In 1920 our government relief 
a dministration has allotted further credit, variously 
estimated at from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, to 
amg In addition, the matter of shipping credits 
‘has to ) be taken care of in these food allotments, 
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me that the goods could not be disposed of in the 


- “Of course not,” he said. ‘These supplies are for 
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as well as in the 1920 contract of the Division of 
Sales; since the goods have been sold through an. 
extension of credit, it naturally is incumbent on the 
United States government to extend shipping credits 
for their delivery in Poland. Finally, it must. be 
remembered that the government has offered every 
facility to further the vast relief work of private 
American organizations in Europe, which includes 
Poland as one of its chief beneficiaries. 
Unquestionably this course in Poland defines — 
American policy towards Russia. Regardless of 
the right or wrong of an act of war against-the © 
Soviet government, regardless of the wisdom or — 
unwisdom of continuing the policy of the past two 
years, the fact can hardly be denied that, in view 
of what Poland is doing with our supplies, and in 


view of our participation in the economic blockade 


of Russia, our course does constitute an act of war 
against the Soviet government, and, as such, be- 
longs in the sphere of foreign policy. 

At least, I thought this fact could hardly be 


denied, until I heard the Secretary of War deny it 


flatly and without turning a hair. He professed to 
be unable to see the point at all. But I will give a 
brief review of my conversation with Mr. Baker, 
as a contribution to the study of the official mind. 
I think Mr. Baker would call it a fair report of his 
remarks. 

‘In authorizing the sale of War Digaewiu 
supplies to Poland, Mr. Secretary, did you consider 
the bearing of this act upon our policy towards 
Soviet Russia?” I asked, 

“No, I did not,” he answered. 
where such a bearing comes in.” | 

“We supply Poland, through agencies of the 
government,’ I explained. ‘‘Poland, on the strength 
of these supplies, is able to conduct a military cam- 
paign. She launches a drive against Russia, and in- 
vades the Ukraine. We continue to supply her with 
material available for army use. ‘We place no re- 
strictions on the use of these supplies. Do you feel 
that we have no responsibility in the matter, 
especially since we continue to participate in the 
Russian blockade? Doesn’t it constitute a definition 
of our policy towards Soviet Russia?” 

‘Of course not,” said Mr. Baker. ‘“‘When we 
sell goods to Poland, we cannot be expected to dic- 
tate her conduct or supervise her international 
relations.” 

“But this is a sale by government agencies, on 
long-term credits. How can you escape the logic 
of the deduction that it is an act of war on our 
part against Russia?” : 

“I think your deduction is far-fetched,” said Mr. 
Baker with a patient smile. ‘““The War Department 
is nothing but a merchant in the transaction. I have 
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laid down three rules governing the sale of surplus 
material in the Department: first, that nothing shall 
be sold which can be utilized by the Department; 
second, that nothing shall be sold which can be dis- 
posed of in our own country; third, that no sale 
shall be made abroad until the Treasury advises 
that the credit or business situation will not be im- 
_ paired thereby. According to these three rules, all 


_ sales have been conducted; and we have nothing to 


do with consideration of foreign policy.” 
_ (I took this to mean that, being a War Depart- 
ment, nothing which it did could by any possibility 


infringe on another special function exercised 6: 


the State Department.) 

“Would you sell to the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment the same supplies that you are now selling to 
Poland?” I asked. 

‘We have not recognized the Russian Soviet 
government,’ answered Mr. Baker. 

“Then the State Department has, after all, ap- 
proved of your sales to Poland?” 

“Of course, we would not sell to a government 
that had not been recognized by our government. 
Our government has recognized Poland, and that 
is enough. In general, we have entered into no 
transaction of this sort without the full approval 
of the State Department.” 

“Has the State Department approved of this 
last large contract which.the War Department has 
recently signed? I mean, the one with 4,600 freight 
cars that cannot be disposed of in America?” 

‘I cannot answer specifically,” said Secretary 
Baker. ‘I cannot, of course, commit the State De- 
partment to approval of it on any fancied score 
of Russian policy.” 

“But I am not inquiring whether or not the State 
Department approved of it on the score of Russian 
policy, or on any other score, but whether, as a 
matter of fact, the State Department did approve 
of it.” | 

“I cannot say. You will have to refer to the 
State Department for a declaration on that point.” 

“Did you yourself specifically approve of the 
_ acceptance of six-year Polish bonds in payment of 
this contract?” ; 

“I have never seen the contract you mention,” 
said Mr. Baker. 

Those who have tried in the last two years to 
pin the Secretary of War to a definite statement 
will sympathize with me at this point. I did not 
press the inquiry. ‘Let me come back to the main 
question, Mr. Secretary,” I said. “I want to con- 
vince myself that you have stated that you see no 
connection between Russian policy and the supply- 
ing of the Polish arfnies now attacking Russia. Am 
I correct?” 
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matter to the State Department. On May aist I | 


bonds in the transaction? 


with a great deal of their necessary equipment, and — 


the force of public opinion. 
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Mr. Baker gave me another smile. “Tt seems. 
to me altogether too vague to be practical, ” he saidl 

“Do you suppose it seems vague to the Russian 
soldier in the Ukraine, or to the Russian govern. 
ment?” I asked. “Have you followed the European” 
news on this issue? Have you noticed that British” 
dockmen are refusing to load munitions for Poland, { 
and that British labor is agitating for a general 
strike against the government’s Polish policy? Are” 
you aware that it is being said in liberal circles in” 
Europe that America has allowed herself to become 
the backbone of another imperialistic and counter- 
revolutionary adventure? The point seems to be™ 
sharply enough defined in European opinion. I” 
venture to say that, if the facts which I have dis- 
covered could be presented to the American people, © 
you would find them equally receptive to this point. — 
I think they would see at a glance that, by selling 
the sinews of war to Poland, we were establishing © 
Russian policy.” | | | 

“That is very interesting,” said Mr. Baker 
wearily. “Very interesting, but—well, it still seems 4 
awfully vague to me.’”’ He turned away, and bent — 
over a stack of files. 2 

I took his advice, however, and carried the © 


submitted the facts in the case, and the following ; 
set of questions, to the Secretary of State, request- 
ing an answer for publication: 7 

1) Has the State Department specifically ap-— 
proved of the recent contracts for supplies between | 
the War and Navy Departments and the Polish : 
government? Has the State Department passed 
upon the question of accepting six-year Polish 4 


2) In view of Poland’s present military oper-— 
ations in Russia, is the action of the United States © 
government in supplying Poland with material 
necessary for the prosecution of the campaign, com- — 
bined with its participation in the economic block- | 
ade of Russia, to be taken as the policy of the | 
United States government towards the Russian 
Soviet government? 4 

3) Having, through agencies of the United 1 
States government, supplied the armies of Poland — 


supplying her today with railroad material and 
foodstuffs which assist her to prosecute the Russian — 
campaign, does any responsibility rest with the — 
United States government on the score of its policy — 
towards the government against which Poland is 
waging war? 4 
These questions the Secretary of State refused | 
to answer. Nothing can compel him to answer but 
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Parting Fiume on the Rhine 


S\RANCE needs coal from Germany. Germany 
f needs ore from France. But convinced that 
each has been robbed of justice, France and 
er any retaliate upon each other by shutting 
4 on the export of their respective commodities. 
n the past year France has received but a trivial 
im ount of coal, some five million tons, from Ger- 


4 eed upon in the Treaty and in other compacts. 
And France, though unable to consume a large 
art of the ore mined in Lorraine, has retaliated 
ry cutting off shipments of ore to the Ruhr, The 
Westphalian i iron and steel industry is even more 
lependent upon French ore than France is upon 
Ge rman coal. And the result is: the largest manu- 
facturing center in Western Europe is paralyzed 
for want of ore. Four blast-furnaces out of twenty- 
ive, the proportion of furnaces functioning at one 
rman works, is a fair example for Westphalia 
| oe whole. 

‘In the course of my stay here in France I have 
talked with members of the government, with 
CC omists, business men and with soldiers, and 
ought their opinion of a way out of this impasse. 
n n considering the French point of view, one can- 
leave out of account hardships from occupation 
: destruction which they have endured during 
ie last five years. Reminders of the war are every- 
phere. In my old school here*in Paris, a school 
hich had usually a graduating class of a hundred, 
lere hangs a tablet of “Killed on the Field of 
Jonor” with two hundred and fifty names upon it. 
he hardships through which the people in north- 
m France have passed, and are today passing, all 
1e country shares in some degree. A dispassionate 
adgment has been difficult. _ 

My first impression in resuming discussion 
here I left off six months ago, with my French 
ri riends, is the increased importance they now attach 
) their economic relations with Germany. Then 
hey were still animated by war emotions. People 
ere still thrilling over victory and the glorious 
ecupation of the Rhine. Military matters were 
ven chief consideration, and questions of com- 
erce and industry were put in the background or 
ted superficially. 

Now, however, business men say that coal counts 
yre than territory or prestige. 
venty million tons of coal—and production has 
len to twenty-five million. The only countries 
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oT many. Coal from the United States is too 
tly to be seriously considered. England now 
aduces less, and is ed to export a part of it 


many. That is less than a fifth of the amount 


France needs. 


le to meet this deficit are Great Britain and. 
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only at a high rate. France therefore turns to 
Germany with a demand twice as insistent that the 
coal clauses of the Treaty be lived up to. 

In dealing with Germany the French government 


and the French people are convinced they will meet 


nothing but bad faith. Many Frenchmen say, ‘““We 
know that the military party and the reactionaries 
in Germany are looking for ways to revenge them- 
selves upon us, We cannot always trust their gov- 
ernment. We find its decisions are not executed 
or are distorted by subordinatés hostile to us. The 
Independent Socialists who would seek reconcili- 
ation are an insignificant minority.” The French 
people could not have a very different opinion from 
this about Germany, because their information all 
comes from the large French dailies which receive 
their foreign news from the same sources. 

The point of departure of the French in their 
dealings with the Germans, therefore, is that they 
must exercise extreme prudence and not take any- 
thing for granted. Their program is the integral 
application of the Treaty. There are, however, 
few dreamers now in France who still believe the 
Germans will ever be able to execute the economic 
clauses of the Treaty. The French accordingly put 
added emphasis upon getting as much as possible 
from the Germans now, and not trusting too much 
to the future. For this reason Millerand abandoned 
the Loucheur idea of an unlimited claim on Ger- | 
many, dropped Poincaré, and agreed to get down 
to business with the British on a definite economic 
program. The San Remo negotiations mark this 
new departure. To secure British support for im- 
mediate demands upon Germany, the French curbed 
their effort to keep in the running for world em- 
pire. As an official in the French Foreign Office 
remarked to me, “To get what the papers call our 
victory at San Remo we signed the treaty with — 
Turkey. In it there are two defeated Powers, the 
Turks and ourselves.” Millerand made a sacrifice 
to realize aims nearer home. 

The French have found no new method i in -deal- 
ing with Germany. Some Frenchmen who have seen 
the disasters resulting from an exclusive military 
policy, however, regret that they have built their 


post-war finance upon the quicksand of German 


reparation. A French expert who has held im-. 
portant posts in dealing with restitution and re- 
paration questions frankly confessed to me the 
mistake in this policy. ‘The Germans will not now | 
pay a penny more than they are forced to pay. In- 
stead of turning all of our efforts to realize on a 
bankrupt, we could far better have given more at- 


‘tention to establishing a firm basis for collaboration 


with the United States, a country which can be of 
real help to us.” But the conviction that it would 
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be wise to treat Germany differently is not shared 
generally. And those who hold it confess that they 
see now no way of changing French policy. 

The French program, therefore, continues to be 
primarily a politico-military policy of isolating and 
dominating Germany. On the economic side it is 
to realize as much as possible from Germany in the 
immediate future. This question I put to a French 
economist: 
collaboration with Germany, in the hope of a rapid 
return to normal economic conditions on the con- 
tinent, or toward a policy by which France would 
realize more in immediate indemnity but bankrupt 
Germany and result in complete economic confusion 
in Central Europe? He replied, “Germany's re- 
sources and recuperative powers are greater than 
you imagine. I doubt whether the economic dis- 
order would be as great as you fear. But there is 
bound to be poverty on the continent because there 
is a disequilibrium in world wealth, and there 1s 
not enough to go around. For this reason it is 
better that Germany suffer than we. It would be 
an injustice for “Germany to be permitted to put 
her industrial machinery back in motion, still intact, 
while we are partly paralyzed because of German 
destruction in Northern France.” 

Convinced that any free collaboration with Ger- 
many would be but a “bargain of dupes’’ the 
French are frank in anticipating further military 
action. André Tardieu, who more than any other 
Frenchman aided Clemenceau in determining his 
country’s foreign policy, declared recently: “Lloyd 
George by paving the way for Treaty revision has 
accepted the solution of weakness. By so doing he 
has encouraged Germany to commit a supreme im- 
prudence (evasion of the terms). It is he who 
made the move which forced France to “_ direct 
action.” ‘ 

This, estimate of \Lloyd George is catalts 
shared in France. But the significant clause is that 
which indicates in unmistakable terms the decision 
of the French to rely on Marshal Foch in similar 
emergencies. In an article in L’Illustration of 
April, Tardieu discloses letters exchanged between 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George relative to the 
- Rhineland a year ago. Clemenceau wrote: ‘‘There 
are two methods at issue. Everyone wants a prompt 
solution. In France we believe in forcing the issue 
with Germany (le brusquer). I am not in favor 
of a policy which would have us seek pardon from 
the Germans for our victory.”’ 

This opinion is, if anything, more firmly im- 
planted in French official circles than it was a year 
ago. They are convinced that France will have to 
take further action, and that this can only be mili- 
tary. The French official at the Foreign Office best 
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qualified to speak authoritatively on French poli ia 
toward Germany said to me during the Millerand: 
Lloyd George negotiations at Hythe: “France i 
in a unique position on the continent today, and 
particularly so in relation to Germany, We aloul 
have a large and well equipped army. In ten ¢ r 
twenty years the preponderance i in our favor will 
not be as great as it is today. We must, therefor ; 
be prepared to act resolutely now in defence of our 
future.” 4 
The French hiliews that the Gaatieks will o ly 
fulfill the Treaty obligations in so far as those 
obligations are forced upon them. They are almost 
equally convinced that they may expect no re 
support from the British, despite Millerand’s as. 
surance that he and Lloyd George are in accord 
regarding execution of the Treaty. The French, 
however, want to avoid the repetition of a situation 
such as that in the Ruhr-Frankfurt episode. They 
complain that the British definitely blocked a 
French military move into the Ruhr. The motives 
they ascribe to the British are not particularly ele . 
vated ones. Frenchmen complain, “The British 
are opposing our entry into the Ruhr to prevent 
competition of German coal with British on the 
French market. They want to prevent us from ex- 
ploiting our enlarged iron deposits and from com- 
peting with them on the continent. They also object a 
to German industries falling under French control.” : : 
The French do not share British fear that furthe r 
military measures in the Rhineland, and more pare 
ticularly in the Ruhr, would be disastrous to all 1 
concerned. ; q 
By negotiating with the British at the prese 
time the French scarcely hope to be able to secure 
active British assistance in compelling Germany to 
fulfill the Treaty. They want, however, to avoid 
being blocked again if they decide to act against 
Germany. That is why they were satisfied with 
Lloyd George’s statement, after San Remo, point 
ing to the possibility of compulsory measures 
against the Germans. i 
Anticipating such measures, the French are pare 4 
ticularly insistent on the fulfillment of the military 
clauses in the Treaty. They are also bringing all 
possible pressure to bear on the German govern- 
ment to disband the remaining volunteer units i 
the army. Action would undoubtedly be directed 
against the Ruhr. Public opinion will be informed 
that such a move is necessary as a defensive pre: 
caution. Fully a year ago, when the German arm ; 
was twice as large as it now is, Clemenceau statec 
in a confidential letter to Lloyd George, “What 
we fear in years to come is not German aggressiar 
but the systematic inexecution of the Treaty. No 
treaty has ever contained as many clauses and, : 
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sequently, as many openings for evasion. We want 
Occupation as long as it will be necessary to con- 
vince our opinion of Germany’s good faith... . 
Twant to foresee everything and ask in case nt non- 
ulfllment that occupation be prolonged.” 

‘s E Care must now be taken, therefore, in a possible 
‘ rench move, to distinguish between military and 
conomic considerations. 
it the last approve the move it is more than prob- 
jle that the French would make it anyway, They 
ave but slight confidence in British support, expect 
‘not hing from America in the near future, look for 
, jothing in international action, and are therefore 


o e Frenchman remarked, ‘‘Why not shape some 
French general into a d’Annunzio? Millerand in 
his reluctance is much like our Nitti. 


e a French Fiume of the Ruhr?” 


| French to foreclose in this way on their debtor? 
One official in an important government post with 
pon I raised this question is himself somewhat 
dubious of the success of a French attempt at mili- 
tary control in the Ruhr. He has seen such control 
enforced in the Saar, however, and does not find 
it impossible. Here production is now some eight 
mi ion tons of coal as compared with a peace time 
production of twelve, and to a potential production 
f seventeen. In the opinion of this official, military 
supation probably would not work better in the 
os but need not work any worse. ‘‘At any rate,” 
he added, ‘‘we would get a large quantity of the 
3oal already mined, and would assure ourselves 
priority over.a number of neutrals who are now 
buying the coal which should come to us.” 
x of ized the necessity of giving the miners as well 
s the mine-owners some satisfaction from their 
abors. He admitted that part of the failure in the 
resent system is the fact that the Ruhr has been 
alled upon to mine coal in fulfillment of the terms 
& the Peace Treaty and without any assurance of 
fu | compensation either from the Allies or the 
erman government. Before taking further mili- 
ary action, he stated, “We are going to try to in- 
tease deliveries from the Ruhr by offering them 
‘ satisfaction in shipments of iron ore.’ 
‘ Some other Frenchmen with whom I have talked 
ve neglected the human factor in discussing pos- 
ble French occupation of the Ruhr. They seem 
) think that it is possible to establish a permanent 
8 in which German workmen will produce for 
rance, at the point of the bayonet if need be. This 
inion is not shared by French workmen, however. 
| uhaux, ‘the leader of the French General Con- 


deration of Labor, remarked on this point: “It 
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If the British should not 


preparing to take matters into their own hands. As 


Why not. 


Quite apart from the merits of the various claims © 
4 wolved in the Ruhr dispute, would it pay the. 


He re-- 
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is our profound conviction that all the measures of 
compulsion used against the Germans will fail in 
their purpose and leave or aggravate existing 


dangers, All politics and diplomacy which are 


based exclusively on the equilibrium of political and 
military forces, which disregard economic laws and 
which do not hold as indispensable the cooperation 
of the peoples in the common reconstruction are 
bound to fail. This policy will fail since they 
cannot set up efiective labor again in countries 


crippled by the war because they spread disorder, 


upset the normal equilibrium and keep alive a 
latent hostility.” SANFORD GRIFFITH. 


Robert Edmond Jones, 
Artist of the Theatre 


OT so very long ago, in a moment of im-: 

patience and discouragement that comes to 
all artists, Robert Edmond Jones said to me; - 
“What are the designers of scenery who have 
caught the spirit of the new theatre going to do? 
Must we quit for a while and sit back and wait 
for the producers to catch up with us?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘‘That’s no solution. You your- 
selves will simply have to learn to produce.” | 

Since then, the sketches and models of Jones 
have been shown in the first one-man exhibit of the 
kind in this country at the Bourgeois galleries; and 
if the exhibit compelled one conclusion more than 
another it is thatthe art of Robert Edmond Jones 
is distinctly of the theatre and that it can achieve 
its aim completely only when the designer enters 
the theatre as producer and carries through to 
realization his original vision. 

To this solution, there is no inherent obstacle 
apparent in Jones’s designs and settings. On the 
contrary, there are many hints and indications that 
point directly to the possession by the artist of just 
the necessary instinctive gifts for such a develop- 
ment of his profession. There is something un- 


finished about his sketches and even his models that 


worries and baffles the connoisseur of mere pictures. 
They are sketches in reality as well as in name— 
working plans to be fulfilled only in the stuff and 
media of the theatre. Only those who know the 
theatre and who can fill in the blanks with an 
imagination born of such knowledge can fully ap- 
preciate them and assure, the doubter that they 
possess all the requisite stimuli to the finished work 


of art in the theatre. 


Robert Jones came into the theatre not as a 
painter but as one who conceived the theatre as an 
art by itself and who was determined to master the 
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precepts of that art. His undergraduate friends at 
Harvard tell of his enthusiastic preference for a 
few curtains and a light or two over the brush and 
palette as a medium of expression. There is some- 
thing almost ironic in the fact that he has become 
the most dangerous opponent of the old ways in 
the theatre. Five years ago when the swelling im- 
pulse toward a new theatre threatened to under- 
mine the artificial and crumbling foundations of the 
old, the favorite retort of beleaguered tories was 
that this impulse, arising on foreign shores, could 
have no significance on American stages and that 
its proponents were mere intruding amateurs from 
the other arts lugging their unwelcome and im- 
practical theories into the theatre. Today, the de- 
fenders of reaction are compelled to face the fact 
that a young man with the unmistakably native 
cognomen of Jones, whose entire apprenticeship 
and labor has been wrought within the confines of 
the “commercial’’ theatre, has turned out to be the 
natural protagonist of the despised impulses and 
‘theories. 

There is nothing either to his credit or to his 
discredit that Jones has pursued the development 
of his art within the channels of the established 
theatre. He might have attained similar results in 
the experimental camps of the rebels and the out- 
laws. Or he might have found their lack of or- 
ganization an obstacle to his progress. To others 
should go a large share of the credit for the fact 
that he has not had.to sell his soul on the way up— 
to Granville Barker who recognized latent talent 


and put him to work on The Dumb Wife, and even | 


more to Arthur Hopkins who has steadily granted 
him freer rein from the days of The Devil's 
Garden and The Happy Ending on to Richard III. 

Just how long Robert Edmond Jones will be con- 
tent with the modicum of restraint involved in 
working for even so sympathetic a master as Hop- 
kins, is the next question in his development as an 
artist of the theatre. There are signs in the recent 
exhibition which indicate that he is beginning to 
chafe under restraint of any kind. His imagination 
is bidding him do things to which no master of 
the elder theatre, however broad may be his view- 
point, will give assent. His conceptions demand a 
mechanical equipment which the present theatre is 
unable to offer and unwilling to provide. In spite 
of these handicaps, however, his mind is reaching 
out to such conceptions, in the mood of the pro- 
ducer—consciously or unconsciously—rather than 
‘in that of the designer. Some of the most striking 
sketches in the exhibit were studies in stage man- 
agement more than in stage settings. 

For one thing, Jones refuses to be bound by the 
present limitations of the proscenium opening. With 
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a cadte gesture, in the model for The Seven Pring 
cesses, he sweeps away all the false draperies which - 
mask our neglect of the upper two-thirds of the 
stage’s frame, and sends the eye up and up until. 
the human: figures below are dwarfed by com.” 
parison. To achieve the same result in the actual 
theatre, he must have a plaster sky-dome or some 
other mechanical expedient untried on our stage for 
shutting off sight of brick walls and scene lofts. 
For The Will to Song, a vast conception of human~ 
beings as waves in a storm-tossed sea, he requires — 
a stadium or a circus far larger than that of Rein. — 
hardt, thousands of trained participants and great 
naval searchlights sweeping the night sky. For - 
The Cenci he asks the squared circle of the boxer — 
with an audience ranged all the way round its four 
sides. | a 
No impractical dreamings, these, despite their 
refusal to comply with the means at hand for their 
realization. Through them all runs the mark of © 
the instinctive stage manager, knowing his goal in © 
terms of the theatre and keenly aware of the © 
specialized media of his art. In the black and — 
white sketches for The Cenci, particularly, he keeps © 
in mind the fact that his stage picture must be per-— 
fect from all points of the surrounding circle, and 
he economizes his lines and his masses to intensify © 
the varying moods. Here, as well as in The Song 
of Roland, where medieval warriors with their — 
shields conjure up the effect of a castle, he uses — 
human figures for architectural and symbolic ends, — 
a problem solely in stage management. 1 
In a comprehensive exhibit of his work, any © 


artist risks, even challenges, critical examination of — 


his development. Jones survives such a test more © 
successfully than his modest nature could have © 
hoped. In between the naive simplicity of The © 
Dumb Wife and the subtle but lucid symbolism of ~ 
Richard III, there are many steps, each of which ~ 
has carried the artist forward in the mastery of © 
one difficulty after another. It is necessary only 
to compare The Dumb Wife with Caliban or the © 
Hall of the Mirrors in The Birthday of the Infanta — 
or the scene with the gypsies in Redemption or the ~ 
infinite variations in front of the ever-present | 
Tower in Richard III, to realize how Jones has — 
achieved an increasing power of luminosity in ad- _ 
dition to retaining and developing his early sense ~ 
of design and color. The fact that his luminosity — 
is distinctly of the theatre and not merely of brush — 
and paper was interestingly proved through photo- — 
graphs of Richard taken by a fellow-artist; Francis 3 
Bruguieére. 4 

Jones’s tightening grasp on the theory of styliza- 
tion is also evident. More and more he knits the © 


various scenes in a play together by a firm but un- — 
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trusive bond. The variety of these scenic leading 
jotives proves his inventiveness, their unerring fit- 
ess bears witness to his taste. Much Ado About 
| Behing depends for its connécting thread on a 
xed architectural arrangement of variant panels, 
| hint of the artifice which is at the heart of the 
omedy. Border designs are the keynote of the 
sostumes for The Birthday of the Infanta, an in- 
sive reiteration of the Moorish heritage in 
Spanish art. The Tower of London looms behind 
very scene in Richard III, as it must have done in 
he minds of all who dreaded its power in the days 
f the Plantagenets. 

Stylization with Jones thin assumes symbolic as 
vell as mechanistic significance, In fact, a natural 
inc Be eptous symbolism is entering into all of 
he artist’s work. Whether it be fully intended or 
ot, it often amounts to a philosophical inter- 
retation of the scene and the play in hand. In the 
etting for Henry V before Harfleur, an interlude 
n in Caliban, the spears of the advancing army are 
et at an angle which will bring them abruptly 
painst the cliffs ahead if the angle is not changed. 
Bore them on a ledge above, Henry with lifted 
word sets the angle higher and thereby symbolizes 
ne function of leadership. In no other sketch or 
nodel is this philosophical interpretation of the 
lay or scene quite so patent and simple, but its 
r ence can be detected in all of the artist’s most 
ecent work without stretching the imagination. 
’ PT he leading question roused by Jones in his ex- 
ibit is whether his impulse toward greater freedom 
bye fully conscious. Is he aware of the complete 
mnotation of his reaching out to new conceptions 
Bich ; is so apparent in his later sketches? Does he 
nderstand just what it will mean to carry those 
Kketches to realization in the theatre today? If he 


til longer under other masters. If he does, he 

ust be both thrilled and appalled at the prospect 
hich opens up before him. 

7 OLIVER M. SAYLER. 


Park Gnomes 


The last leaves fall 

‘In gusts of wind 

And little old men, 

Sere and thinned, 

Little old men 

Tattered and brown, 

Rake the leaves 

As they fall down, 

Rake the leaves in Autumn fires, 

Old, old leaves on their funeral pyres. 
ELIZABETH J. CoATSWORTH. 


loes not, then he will have to be satisfied to struggle 
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‘The Passing of the West 


O the east rise the blue tips of the Rockies, 

to the west enormous orange-flecked table- . 
lands. Between them, bands on bands of desert, 
dotted with gray sagebrush and chapparall, falling 
south-westward. Wallowing over its quicksands, 
ruddy brown, writhing in tumbled eddies, a strag- 
gling shallow river rushes down endlessly. A few 
clumps of sickly willows line either bank. Beyond, 
blank and empty, but for the interspersing of 
parched foliage, sun-blackened boulders, and 
prairie-dog holes, rolls the desert, mile beyond 
mile on either side, an endless wide space of silence 
spied upon by the jagged range of blue peaks from. 
which the sun rose this morning, and the long line 
of great tablelands to which he will descend to- _ 
night. Now the sun moves neither to left nor right; 
he hangs dead overhead and fills all the air with 
the raging blaze of an August noon. The prairie 
dogs are asleep in their burrows; a rattle-snake lies 
motionless on a stone; even the coyote that loves 
to go slinking alone through the sagebrush, has 
hidden himself somewhere and sleeps. Up above 
there is only the unwearied wheeling of an eagle, 
from side to side turning and turning in endless 
wide circles around the sun. The desert below him 
seems burning: ashen-yellow, red-yellow, faint blue 
and rose brown. Not:a cloud flake breaks with its 
shadow the great space of sky and of earth. Only 
the river glides on ever fretting with its shallow 
brown waters the dearth. Silence—the silence of 
noonday: not a whisper, not even a breath. The 
desert stands wide, free and open, and the sky is 
a blue ring of death. | 
To the south the great floor opens wider till it 
seems to crumble away under the blaze of day into 
fantastic island-masses, miraged peaks hanging in 
mid-air. To the north it closes up again, range on_ 
range of mountains staining with faint blue the 
horizon. Between these two the desert rests, with- 
out a break, without a path, without a track. Op 
the crannies of the westward canyons are tiny mud- 
baked houses, standing on cracked shelves of 
yellow stone, These are empty and deserted and 
their inhabitants are gone. Down to the south, the 
Spaniard came riding centuries ago, with his pike- 
men, mules, and musketeers, seeking Eldorado. 
Mission bells toll over the desert, lofty pueblos lift 
old chants for rain. Northward, French and British 
traders cease their fighting, exchange beads for 
furs again. Spaniards, Frenchmen, British, Indians, 
each have been seeking Eldorado in their own way. 
Yet to this day the desert lies empty,-a spot as lone- 
ly as when it was created, roamed over only by the 
buffalo and antelope. Now and then a little troupe 
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of Paiute Indians, mounted on lean ponies, lope 


through it, and an arrow or two brings down some 
old bull after a hard chase. Yet the path to El- 
dorado lies through this very place. 

It is afternoon and a small herd of buffaloes 
have come down to the shallows to drink. The 
bulls stop about the brink to wallow in the mud, 


the cows nose among the stones for grass, the 


young calves are suckling from their mothers. 
‘Suddenly the eldest bull stops and looks up arrested 
by a strange sight. Over the desert, heading 
straight westward in a line like an arrow-flight, 
something is rolling slowly like an enormous snake, 
clouds of gray alkali dust rising and trailing in its 
wake. It dips and rises, dips and rises again, fol- 
lowing the hummocks and hollows of the enormous 
plain. The old bulls stupidly pause to look at it, 
the cows are still browsing, nearer and nearer it 
comes with the sound of groaning axles, wheels 
rattling, a fiddle scraping ‘‘Good bye Pike County,” 
pans rattling and whips cracking—till a human eye 
could descry what it is: a caravan of ox-drawn 
prairie schooners covered with pale yellow canvas, 
going towards the setting sun. Suddenly a group of 
agile riders detach themselves from the mass. They 
have sighted the buffalo. Before the herd can pass 


the stream, or the grazing cows be brought to- 


gether, the leather-jacketed hunters are among 
them; shooting so close to the plunging brutes, that 
the blaze of the powder scorches the hide and 
burns the hair. Half an hour later, the oxen toil up 
and the wagons are drawn together in a great circle 
near to the banks of the stream. Fires of grease- 
wood are lighted, the coffee pot sizzles, the fresh 
meat splutters, raw-boned loose-jointed men discuss 
the events of the day, gingham-aproned sun- 


bonneted women are running about, children play 


under the canopy. . . . Slowly the sun sinks west- 
ward over the desert, spilling his glory as he goes, 
touching the eastward peaks to vermillion, sap- 
phire, violet and rose. Stars hang in the sky like 
blinding facetted diamonds, night falls on the. en- 
campment, there is rough merrymaking. Over the 
tace of the-desert slither the coyotes, attracted by 
the smell of fresh meat, and they gather together 
before morning, saluting the wagons with yappings 
endlessly repeated from all sides of the horizon. 
The stars pale and fade: the camp fires burn 
bright in the dawning, men with matted hair walk 
about yawning. Horses are caught and saddled, 
tethered cattle assemble, wagons roll off with a jolt 
and an oath across the ford, they rumble away 
going westward again and are swallowed up in 
silence. From aloft drop a troop of wheeling gray 
vultures scenting the carrion. Over the slopes of 
the Rockies pours the blue dawn. 
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breast. The smoky trains thunder from Manhattan 


i Ny ase? 


June 23, 192 


To the east rise the blue tips of the Rockies; t 
the west, fantastic orange-flecked tablelands. Be 
tween them, in bands on bands, mile after mile, g 
the pioneers, seeking their fortunes or a grave. A 
yet the trail they follow is only a narrow track it 
the dust, down which goes bumping and thundering 
in a heavy coach drawn by six bay horses, the gov- 
ernment mail. For now there is another state yon 
der, far behind those great tablelands and he 
white peaks to which they rise, a state set on the 
shores of another ocean where the east faces ° ie 
west, where the worst mingles with the best, where 
men spend sackfuls of gold dust for a letter, and 
fight each other with knives over a handful of flour, 
The dream of Eldorado has come true, at last 
and the Spaniard’s hope, the Englishman’s achieves 
ment sink into the past. Yet this news does not 
run very far here in the desert. The antelopes still 
browse where they choose, the buffalo still disputes: 
the right of way with every stage driver. The 
Paiutes and Navahoes that pass on their ponies 
have a few more rifles, that is all. Here and ther s 
beside the trail, there are the bones of dead horses 
and cattle, the skeleton framework of overturned 
wagons, or a pile of stones six by three to mark 
that human burial is as cheap as fortune and 
fame. For the rest the face of the desert is a 
cisely the same. y 

Then one day come the cattle, driven out from 1 
their ranges in Texas to seek the fresh grass of 
Wyoming pastures. They roll out of the south . 
strings of a thousand, deep red or smoky black 
beasts, broadhorned steers tossing their muzzles 
and pawing, cows lowing, calves bawling; bronze- 
faced horsemen in chaparejos, riding around them, 
whooping and calling and whirling their lariats, At 
the ford, there is tumult and commotion, many get 
sucked into the quicksands impelled by others, an d 
there are oaths and yells. Finally the scene is 
quieted. The cattle have gone, and the desert, a 
little trampled on, quickly resumes its old aspect. 
Here and there a buzzard or a wetonist: Indian 1 is 
feeding: that is all. . 

So fall and winter pass and in the spring a sure 
veying party carefully go over the road. Long: 
bands of shining steel begin to be laid out fro 1 
east to west, till at last they meet on the desert’s” 


to Wagon Wheel Gap, from the crossings of the 
Platte to the Great Divide, from the Sierras to the 
Golden Gate. One force alone remains to challenge 
fate, that iron monster that sweeps across a con- 
tinent devouring time in his stride. The great 
buffalo herd, worried upon its flanks moves south: 
ward in autumn in serried ranks across the desert. 
In the very eye of the arrested trains they pass, 


ay 
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* and with deliberation all day. In that packed 
ss of shaggy magnificence are twenty thousand 
Beds, mere remnant of the innumerable herds 


ppi. Now they go slowly, snorting in anger at the 
hricking black locomotive that dares not cut 
hrough their living wall of flesh. Till they are 
one progress is caught up in the mesh of the 
lesert and the mails are delayed. But the narrow 


vil go thundering across the plain, binding the two 
alves of the continent together, west waiting on 

" and east creating the west, shuttle on shuttle 
assing over the desert’s gray breast. 

Bands of hunters converge on a spot beyond the 

! ‘ockies a few years later for a great killing. The 


ihe bitter water of the salt-licks dyed red. The sun 
ings dizzily over a blue peak to westward till the 
ast of the shaggy bulls, shaking his head, and paw- 


b vast splendor of ebbing flame over the desert 
hich, from this time on, is lifeless. So day after 


ind dying away into the gray waste in silence. Then 
suddenly one morning the sagebrush i is filled. with 
he warning gallop of ponies and hundreds of 
ak ked copper-brown bodies, smeared with red and 
lack paint, flash past. The Sioux have broken 
O0se at last, and are sweeping eastward from their 
5 vation upon the outposts of civilization, A 
ittle troupe of cavalry, hastily summoned, is sur- 
rc ounded ; the troopers shoot down their horses, and 
1 n irregular circle, around which go careering and 
lling, clinging low to their ponies’ necks and 
| hooting arrows as they gallop, the Redskins. At 
, by night, the ammunition of the whites is ex- 
i ted; and Sitting Bull, the chief who led his 
ibesmen to the war, can draw forth his enemy’s 
I king heart and gaze upon it where it lies in his 
land. But soon more bands of cavalry arrive, rush- 
d up by trains, and once again the unequal con- 
es tis joined, white man against red, science against 
yvagery. The Indians are driven back, the wolf, 
... the elk, disappear in their last fastnesses, 
anches are laid out in the desert, and the ring of 
iv ization closes in. Passing, forever passing is 
le west | Passing 1 is the wild free life of the desert 
the open air, the chapparall, the boundless waste, 
e blue sky over all! Passing, departing, vanish- 
¥, not to be sung, not to be remembered, not to 
; known. The last great stretch of sunlight, of 
ne iness, of silence, is forever gone. 
¥ fo ee east rise the blue tips of the Rockies, to 
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rat once roamed every prairie west of the Missis- . 


ouble band of steel rails is untroubled, and it bides. 
s time knowing that soon again train after train 


| last remnant of the buffalo herd is slaughtered and ~ 


g the ground in agony, is gone. Then it sinks in ~ 


day goes by, peering over the peaks to eastward 


ying behind improvised breastworks, keep firing i in 
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the west enormous orange-flecked tablelands. 
tween them rolls the river as of old, but a man’s 


hand might almost span it. All of its water but a 


trickle flows in irrigation ditches, past patches of 
intense blue-green alfalfa. The fields are divided 
from each other by wind-breaks of tall poplars, and 
in between them rise glittering windmills, white- 


past on smooth level roads, and on summer port- 
icoes people sit fanning themselves, sipping ice- 
water, dipping into cheap magazines, discussing 
fruit crops and the victory of prohibition. The sun 
sinks slowly over an orange-colored mesa to west- 
ward and through the thin, lightly quivering air 
rises the blue smoke from the houses. 
JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lincoln and the Political Prisoners 


ees May I call your attention to the editorial appear- 
ing in the Illinois State Register (leading newspaper 
in central Illinois) under date of June 3rd, especially to 
the Lincoln quotation regarding clemency to political prison- 
ers. To win the war required team work on a grand scale. 
To secure team work we sacrificed a large measure of our 
cherished individual liberty. The end justified the means. 
Those who interfered or grumbled were locked up with- 
out much argument. Doubts were resolved in favor of 
the government. It was a time of stress. People were 
not quite normal. As a nation we were in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and fear, aptly called war hysteria. ‘The 
spirit of the witch burners was abroad in the land. 
and juries being human were submerged in this environ- 


ment along with the rest of us. Sentences of five, ten, 


fifteen and twenty years were imposed for political offences, 


against persons who were otherwise orderly, industrious, 


and valuable citizens. 

The war is over. 
parently been given to these victims of the great war 
chariot. Are cruelty and indifference one of the natural 
characteristics of democracy? Would not the dictates of 
justice, of humanity, and of common sense, and even the 


best interests of our established form of government sug- 


gest that it is time to give this matter attention? 
Springfield, Illinois, | NicHotas VacHEL Linpsay. 


[The Lincoln quotation referred to in this letter is from: 
The Life of Lincoln, by Herndon and Weik (.P. 526) viz: 


“The hour had arrived to close the door against all 
further callers. No one was left in the room now except 
the President, the two ladies and me. With a rather 
peevish and fretful air he turned to them and said: ‘Well, 
ladies, what can I do for you?? They both commenced to 
speak at once. From what they said he soon learned that 
one was the wife and the other the mother of two men 
imprisoned for resisting the draft in western Pennsly- 
vania. ‘Stop,’ said he, ‘don’t say any more. Give me your 
petition.’ The old lady responded: ‘Mr. Lincoln, we've 
got no petition; we couldn’t write one and had no money 
tc pay for writing one, and I thought best to come and 
see you.’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I understand your case.’ He rang 


: 
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‘painted houses and red barns. Automobiles roll © 


Courts | 


So far very little attention has ap- 


oy, 


his bell and ordered one of the messengers to tell General 


Dana to bring him the names of all the men in prison for, 


resisting the draft in western Pennsylvania. ‘The General 
soon came with the list. He inquired if there was any 
difference in the charges or degrees of guilt. The Gen- 
eral replied that he knew of none. ‘Well, then, said he, 
‘these fellows have suffered long enough, and I have 
thought so for some time, and'now that my mind is on 
the subject I believe I will turn out the whole flock. So, 
draw up the order, General, and I will sign it.’ It was 
done and the General left the room.” | 

“Turning to the women, Lincoln said: ‘Now, ladies, 
you can go.’ ‘The younger of the two ran forward and 
was in the act of kneeling in thankfulness. ‘Get up,’ he 
said, ‘don’t kneel to me, but thank God and go.’ The old 
lady came forward with tears in her eyes to express ‘her 
gratitude. ‘Good-bye, Mr. Lincoln,’ said she; ‘I shall 
probabaly never see you again till we meet in heaven.’ 
These were her exact words. She held the President’s 
hand in hers, and he was deeply moved. He instantly 
took her right hand in both of his and, following her to 
the door, said: ‘I am afraid with all my troubles I shall 
never get to the resting-place you speak of; but if I do I 
am sure I shall find you. That you wish me to get there is, 
I believe, the best wish you could make for me. Good-bye.’ 

“We were alone. I said to him: ‘Lincoln, with my 
knowledge of your nervous sensibility, it is a wonder that 
such scenes as this don’t kill you.’ He answered in a lan- 
guid voice: ‘. . . things of the sort you have just seen 
don’t hurt me, for, to tell you the truth, this scene is 
the only thing today that has made me forget my condi- 
tion or given me any pleasure. I have, in that order, 
made two people happy and alleviated the distress of 
many a poor soul whom I never expect to see. ‘That old 
lady,’ he continued, ‘was no counterfeit. ‘The mother 
spoke out in all the features of her face. It is more than 
one can often say that in doing right one has made two 
people happy in one day. Speed, die when I may, I want 
it said of me by those who knew me best, that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower ahi I thought a 
flower would grow. seis) 2 


The Lesser of Two Evils 


IR: I am even more opposed than the New Republic 

to taxes which increase the cost of living. 

But I also believe that both the income tax on corpora- 
tions and the excess profits tax should be abolished even 
though the aggregate yield from taxes on corporations, and 
the income tax on individuals be maintained. 

The income tax on corporations (not the excess profits 
tax) is to a very considerable extent added to the cost of 
living because every corporation figures to make a normal 
profit. If this tax is retained, corporations will to a con- 
stantly increasing extent include it in their costs. Divi- 
dends. received by individuals are not now subject to the 
normal income tax on the theory that the normal tax has 
been paid by the corporation. If the income tax on the 
corporation is abolished, dividends should be taxable to the 
individual. ‘This would have the added advantage of making 


it possible to combine the present normal income and sur- 


taxes in a single schedule and simplify the individual return. 

The yield of the individual income tax could also be 
increased if levied on the combined income of husband and 
wife. At present the total tax paid by a man and wife each 
of whom has an income of $50,000 is distinctly less than 
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it would be if the husband had an income of $100,000, and’ 
the wife no income of her own. Many a man of wealth 


has undoubtedly transferred property to his wife as a means 
‘of reducing the total family income tax. q 

It has also been suggested that the income from liberty 
bonds and other tax exempt securities be taken off at the . 
Because an j 
individual. has elected to make a portion of his income tax 
exempt through investment in such securities is no reason 
for taxing him at a lower rate on the balance of his income. 

The objections to the excess profits tax are three, (1)a 
its complexity; (2) that it taxes the small investor in the ‘ 
same proportion as the multi-millionaire; (3) that it en-— 


bottom instead of the top of the schedule. 


courages extravagance. The only sibetkate corporation tax — 
is a tax on undistributed profits, meaning thereby the total 
income not distributed in cash dividends. Such tax might _ 


be at a flat rate, or preferably at a graduated rate as recom- — 


mended by the taxation committee of the National Credit — 


Men’s Association. The second and third objections to the — 
excess profits tax would apply to this substitute but to a — 
A distinctly larger portion of the profits : 
than now would be paid out as dividends and subjected to — 
the graduated individual income tax instead of being taxed — 
‘The tendency to extravagance by the © 
corporation would also be less.as additional earnings might — 
mean an increased dividend, whereas now the feeling is — 

“Why not spend the money; the government will pay half 5 


lesser degree. 


to the corporation. 


the bill anyhow.” 


The great advantage of the tax on undistributed earn- — 
The inherent difficulty in the excess — 
profits taxis the determination of the invested capital. We — 
cannot have a tax on excess profits without determining — 
the invested capital and we cannot determine the invested © 
capital without a careful and laborious analysis of the — 
financial history of the corporation and its predecessors and — 
No amount of care and intelligence on the © 
part of the Internal Revenue Department in framing regu- — 
lations can avoid the expenditure of a large amount of work ~ 
on the part of the taxpayer, and the raising of many ques- — 
. A tax@ 
on undistributed profits on the other hand would involve — 
only the determination of the income for the current year, — 
a matter of much less difficulty. I believe it is a reasonable ~ 
estimate that the government inspectors spend 90 per cent — 
of their time checking the invested capital and only 10 per — 
At@ 
present the government is checking the tax returns of sev- ~ 
No one denies the propriety of the govern- ~ 
ment checking returns, but it is only fair to ask that this — 
checking be done soon after the return is filed. To have — 
to go into ancient history after details have been forgotten, — 
and personnel © 
changed is a real hardship. As it is, the government can- — 
If 3 
the excess profits tax were eliminated, the same corps of © 
inspectors could check many more returns to the great ad- — 
No one, — 
not even an editor of the New Republic, who has not made 
out an Excess Profits Tax Return for a complex corpora- ~ 
tion can begin to appreciate the amount of energy going — 


ings is its simplicity. 


components. 


tions on which experts and laymen alike: disagree. 


cent of their time checking the corporate income. 


eral years ago. 


documents perhaps mislaid or misfiled, 


not get enough competent inspectors to get up to date. 


vantage of both the government and the taxpayer. 


into this form of non-productive labor. 


I freely admit that there are objections to a tax on un- 4 
distributed profits and to-any tax on corporations, but I do — 
believe that it is a decidedly lesser evil than the tax on © 


> r ; 
excess profits Cuartes H. Porter. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Books and. Things 


TATE: in the eighteen-nineties, when we were old enough 
4 to read new novels written in English, and young 
oh to get excited about them, the publication of a book 
vy y Thomas Hardy or George Meredith was an event of 
importance in our lives. Aware that some newer planet 
| aight at any moment swim into our ken, we were aware 
: so that of such the coming couldn’t be foretold. A new 
Meredith or a new Hardy, while it might not turn out 2 
“ g to thank God for, was at the very least an event to 
ih forward to in the hope of being forced to thank God. 
i kily, for some of us, susceptibility to this kind of thrill 
dic not go when youth waned. During the years that began 
with The Awkward Age and.ended with The Golden 
Bowl we recognized in Henry James a master endowed 
with a like power to play upon us, his expectant instru- 
ments. The Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger put me 
into a similar frame of mind about the unpublished novels 
af Arnold Bennett, but Mr. Bennett wouldn’t let me stay 
a that frame. Clayhanger is ten years old: the number of 
. Bennett’s masterpieces is still two. A large number. 
“At this moment I hear an objection, a voice that tells 
e 1 am growing too old to feel what I once felt, too old 
Bbc excited over the publication of any new novel. And 
I can only admit, as every middle-aged man who is in any 
de egree a self-observer must admit, that my mind does show 
symptoms of an increasing inhospitality to most new art. 
It is a mind, I devoutly hope, not yet so tight shut as Mr. 
Ps Shorey’s, but compared with Mr. Paul Rosenfeld’s 
t is shut, locked, bolted, chained, nailed up. ‘The latest 
§ Schnitzlers—F ink and F fiederbuusch, Doktor Grasler, Casa- 
was Heimfahrt, Die Schwestern—give me no such thrill 
a1 once got from Lieutenant Gustl or Der einsame Weg. 
Or y, being not only as modest but also as obstinate as 
a st men of my age, I insist that to every rule, even to the 
ne which rules me out, exceptions exist, that in my case a 
. ading exception is the excitement with which I hear that 
a1 new Joseph Conrad is coming, is here, and the greediness 
which I tear off the wrappings and fall to. 
The fittest criticism of the newest Conrad, The Rescue, 
(D oubleday, Page & Company) would be a song of thanks- 
ving for the privilege of being alive while Mr. Conrad is 
live. But reviewers don’t deal in songs of thanksgiving. 
| Ve leave such things to the publishers, who do them so 
‘i 1. I know, however, one reviewer who would on this 
ecasion lift his voice in song if he could. But he can’t. 
All he can do is to state a few facts. Such as these: The 
ro of The Rescue is Captain Lingard, younger than he 
sin Almayer’s F olly or An Outcast of the Islands. The 
ction takes place in the same part of the world. ‘The 
e is a greater book than either of those early ones, 
ot confusing like An Outcast of the Islands, in which I 
one could never understand the intrigues and rivalries 
t the natives. ‘The Rescue is all clearness. Here and 
her it sounds as if Mr. Conrad had begun it years ago— 
"4 ectives follow their noun, after his earlier fashion, as if 
le writer preferred the French to the English order, rather 
vardly. But the central greatness of the new book— 
ation of Lingard to Edith Travers, of Edith ‘Travers 
) Lingard—is one of the finest things that even Mr. 
onrad, in our day the greatest imaginer of human rela- 
ms, has ever conceived and perfected and made us believe 
. The Rescue turns toward us no new side of Mr. Con- 
Vs genius. We don’t say, as we said after reading The 
ret Agent or The Arrow of Gold, that we had no idea 
‘could write a book of that kind. The Rescue is a book 
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of the kind Mr. Conrad has proved again and again that 
only hé can write. 

Captain Lingard’s brig Lightning is almost becalmed 
between Carimata and Suroeton. Just before sunset he 
tells Mr. Shaw to have a look round. Shaw examines the — 
sea through a long glass: ‘Nothing in sight, sir.” ‘The 
Englishmen go below, leaving the deck to the Malays: 

For a good while there was no sound on the poop of 
the brig. Then the seacannie at the wheel spoke dream- 
ily: 

“Did the malim say there was no one on the sea?” 

“Yes,” grunted the serang without looking at the man 
behind him. 

“Between the islands there was a boat,” 
the man very softly. 

Read.this in its context and you will agree that the passage 
ranks with the most disquieting, most ominous of Mr. 
Conrad’s shadow-castings. But for that boat between the 
islands Lingard would not have met Edith Travers, he 
would not have lost his fortune, all his planning and the 
labor of years might not have been in vain. As ominous, 
as significant, is Jorgenson’s remark when he learns that 
the watch he has been looking for has stopped: ‘‘It doesn’t 
I don’t want to know the time. ... I haven't 
yet forgotten how to count seconds correctly, but it’s better 
to have a watch.”’ By giving a deeper uneasiness to our 
attention these words prepare us for the catastrophe. 

All imaginative fiction, people say, tends to conform 
either to the biography-type or the crisis-type. “he bio- 
graphy-type tells us that character reveals itself oftenest in 
idiosyncracy and in habits. ‘The crisis-type tells \that a 
man’s choices, his decisions, are his very self of very self, — 
his heart’s heart. Mr.-Conrad did not invent either storms 
at sea or quarrels among the natives of the Malay archi- 
pelago, but with the help of these things he has invented 
the prolonged crisis, acute enough to show us the stuff mén 
are made of when their backs are against the wall, pro- 
longed enough to bring us acquainted with their minuter 
idiosyncracies. “To show us character, to show us two 
characters in relation—it is for this that he remembers all 
his storms. With the same end in view he weaves his nar- 
rative out of yesterday, today and the day before yesterday. 
His jumps from one time to another time, from one nar- 
rator to another, are often disconcerting if we forget that 
his purpose is always to deepen our knowledge of character, 
or of relation, by approaching it from then, from now, 
from here, from there. Sometimes his jumps are discon- 
certing even when we haven’t forgotten their purpose. But 
with what a tighter intensity, when his method is success- 
ful, he compels us to watch the pressure of his crises, a 
pressure under which something new and strange and cred- 
ible in human relations comes into being, is tried and tested 


sonal 


and wrought and hammered and made perfect in strength. 


Courage never to submit or yield—into those who have 
this courage and those who lack it we may divide, most 
roughly, the protagonists in Mr. Conrad’s world. But the 
division is unjust to the variety of his insights. He ad. 
mires fortitude, but not fortitude without wisdom, and he 
has little love of wisdom and fortitude without gentleness. 
The men and women who cannot stand the nerve-shatter- 
ing tests he subjects them to have always his understanding 
sympathy. To his bravest men he gives no easy victories. 
In The Rescue he gives Captain Lingrad, in exchange for 
all his frustrated hopes, the remembrance that for a few 
days he had a friend whom he loved, a woman he could 
trust and who trusted him. It is a fair exchange. 
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Why There Is No Peace 


The New Germany, by George Young. London: Con- 
- stable. 


NLY the most romantic optimist dreams that the 
settlement effected at Versailles can last. The best 
that a reasonable man can hope for is that through a suc- 
cession of diplomatic and political crises, involving nothing 
more grave than the fall of governments, financial bank- 
Tuptcies, general strikes and minor revolutions a new social 
and international equilibrium may be established. The 
risk of another continental war, or of a revolution to com- 
plete the disintegration of European society, is something 
that can not be left out of account in any serious calcu- 
lation of the possibilities of the next decade. 
inevitable, in any event, or was it the consequence of 
‘bungling diplomacy in the vitiated atmosphere of Paris? 
One may gain a clearer view of what diplomacy could 
have done, but failed to do, from George Young’s essay 
on Germany in,the period between the armistice and the 
signing of the peace. It is an expert view Young presents. 
He has had long experience with the workings of diploma- 
cy in many capitals from Washington to Constantinople, 
and in an earlier work, Nationalism and War in the Bal- 
-kans, has given evidence of extraordinary insight into the 
activities of diplomats in realizing the aspirations of. the 
peoples, or more often, in thwarting them in obedience to 
an artificial and dehumanized caste code. 3 
The real, democratic object of Allied war making was 
to check German military aggression, and, in the event 
of complete victory, to destroy the. Prussian spirit of ag- 
gression altogether, so that Europe might live in peace. 
Merely a beaten Germany signified little. What was im- 
peratively required was a beaten and regenerate Germany 
—a Germany with a “change of heart.” Of course change 
of national heart is a mere figure of rhetoric. National 
defeat could not actually change the character of the Lud- 
endorfis, who are destined to die militarists, nor could it 


change the character of the Independent Socialists, who- 


had opposed the war from the start and who saw in defeat 
just retribution. But the mass of Germans, as the mass of 
every other people, might be counted on to take the color 
of their convictions from the politically dominant element. 
The problem of victory was to wrest political dominance 
from the militarists and to vest it in those parties which 
abominate war. ‘The breakdown of German arms had ad- 
ministered an all but mortal wound to the parties bound 
up with the Emperor and the Great General Staff. The 
soil had been plowed in preparation for new political 
growths. All that was required was judicious husbandry 
to make them thrive. 

But that was a problem for democratic diplomacy, not 
- for the conventional diplomacy of the foreign offices, for 
which war is an instrument like any other, to be put away 
in the arsenal, from time to time, but never really to be 
scrapped. And democratic instincts in the Allied coun- 


tries were, until long after the time of the armistice, quite 


completely benumbed by the effects of propaganda and war 
spirit. For the uses of war it was necessary to paint all 
Germans coal black. ‘The official war propaganda could 
not distinguish between good German and bad; it could 
hardly even admit of the distinctions bad, worse, worst. 
That might have weakened the sense of morality in killing 
Germans in general, as war required. Six months after 
the signing of the armistice Young, returning to England, 
found himself in the position of an explorer returning from 
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litically, “German liberalism always has failed Germany, | 


‘great nation. 
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a new world. The English schtie auphp knew nothing 
about Central Europe. ‘And our press cartoonists and 
propaganda caricaturists have filled the blank spaces of our 
mental maps with fancy pictures of monsters whom they 
label Boches and Bolsheviks, Huns and Spartacists,” just 
as the old cartographers filled their blank spaces with — 
unicorns and behemoths, headless men and speaking beasts. 
How could the average British or American citizen know 
that with the armistice the arena of the war for democracy ~ 
had shifted to German internal politics, and that while in-— 
ternational arms were grounded, within Germany the 
friends of peace were struggling desperately for the mas-— 
tery against those who wished to reconstitute the old order. 
and prepare for the next war? The average citizen had 
been drugged by propaganda. He could not awaken to the — 
necessity of helping his friends and fighting his enemies. © 
He left it to the diplomats, who, by their very choice of 
a meeting ground, Versailles, the home of intrigue, gave | 
a guarantee that nothing would be done to satisfy the ul- 

timate needs of democracy. 


The German revolution proceeded swiftly to its full 
tide in the early months of the armistice. What was the — 
spirit of that revolution? It was democratic and inter- — 
national, not in the Russian, but in the western sense of © 
the terms. It was what the peoples would have wanted if 
they had been awake to their interests. It was not what ~ 
the diplomats wanted, partly because they did not- under- 
stand it, partly because they did not want a too-regenerate — 
Germany before the spoils had been assigned. ‘The peace f 
makers threw their influence against a revolution that 
would have extirpated militarism. ‘Their action was deci- q 
sive, since the blockade gave them unlimited power over life 
and death. ‘They chose instead to back a German liberal- ; 
ism that might help them administer the receivership which | 
they contemplated over Gefman economic life. 

But in Germany liberalism has never been potent po- — 


* 


and to this may be attributed the periodic catastrophes of 
Germany and the calamities they have brought upon Eu- © 
rope.” If the liberals of 1848 “had been a bit tougher and © 
had fought their own fight out a half century ago they. 
would have saved Europe and Germany the last five years, © 
And the process is repeating itself. Weimar has failed, sO 
far, more miserably than did Frankfurt a half century 4 
ago. ‘The failure of Frankfurt was the failure of political 
experience—that of Weimar has been the failure of po- 
litical impotence... . Frankfurt failed because its Liberal 
ism was too saan Weimar is failing because its liberal-_ : 
ism is too old.” : 


Weimar liberalism produced at all events a constitu-— 
tion which on paper is more liberal than that of any other ~ 
But what a constitution shall be, in reality, © 
depends on the living political forces underneath. If ,the > 
victorious Allies had wished a liberal German constitution — 
to work, their obvious course was to strengthen liberalism 
to the utmost. Instead, they proceeded to impose upon 
Germany terms of peace making the problem of govern- 
ment insoluble. The Allies called.German liberalism into 
power only to discredit it utterly. 


“This policy made it almost impossible for a Germall 
to hold any middle ground between extreme nationalism 4 
and extreme internationalism.” So Young wrote, imme-_ 
diately after the terms of peace were made public. How 
sound his analysis was may now be tested by the event. 
What the recent German elections show is a formidable - 
drift, on the one hand toward the extreme Left, on 
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ther, toward the extreme Right. Instead of two great 
arties, each sufficiently moderate so that the alternation 
| political power could be accomplished without crises 
’ : asap condition of a liberal regime—German po- 
itical life is drawing toward the extremes—an extreme of 
ationalism that presages war, an extreme of international- , 
n that presages revolution. And that is the contribution 
‘O pme future made by the diplomats who assembled at 
fersailles to lay the foundations of an enduring peace. 


a yi 2 
*, as : 


The Sickness of an Acquisitive 
g Society | 


T he Sickness of an Acquisitive Society, by R. H. 
Tawney. London: George Allen and Unwin. 


“HIS little book is destined, we believe, to be re- 
: garded as a classic masterpiece upon its subject. That 
; ubject is the principles of property in relation to produc- 
tio a, and the social maladies that have resulted from neg- 
ecting these principles: also the causes of changing opin- 
ion in Britain regarding them in recent centuries and the 
ganization by which they can be most effectively put 
iM practice. ‘The treatment is at once profound and bril- 
ia nt; brilliant because it gives powerful and worthy ex- 
pression to profound thought. ‘True, much of this thought 
nay be described as not original; the author seems bent 
pon accuracy, not originality; but the complete logical 
rasp and coordination, together with much of the analysis 
nd application, is unfortunately original ; that is, we have 
t had the advantage of it before. Scattered and float- 
ng suggestions that were already with us are caught up 
Mto a single insight and this insight amen fresh sug- 
sstions of importance. 
Property, of course (to speak of the ethical elements of 
he subject) is not an objective fact. ‘The things owned 
fe objective, the owning is not. ‘There is no intrinsic 
ifterence discoverable in a table or a chair because it is 
durs or mine or because it is derelict, unowned by any- 
The difference is not in the object; it lies in our 
yior toward the object. The right of property in the 
ir is the liberty to do what one likes with it, a liberty 
€ served by society to the person called owner and denied 
eee. The right of property is thus a mode of human 
havior. All rights are dependent on duties. Your right 
‘the sphere of liberty of action in which it is my duty to 
ave you undisturbed. Rights will depend upon what 
ir duties are, what spheres of free action it really is our 
uty to accord to others. ‘This question is settled by one 
msideration alone, the greatest welfare of all or of as 
any as possible. ‘True rights are not the creation of 
but they are the creation of duty. They are 
ase spheres of liberty which it is our duty to accord 
‘others because, when accorded, they make for the gen- 
il welfare. 
tis here that Mr. Tawney takes up the subject. The 
: 1 t of property is today commonly assumed to be an ab- 
ute right. Lord Hugh Cecil, for instance, seems to 
ue that although unqualified private Property in land 
1 for preserving game works to the injury of society, 
| : British government must not in any wise interfere 
h it, because that would be theft and theft is wicked. 
it is, the right exists for its own sake, so to speak, and 
fo any social purpose whatever. The community 
ud continue to guard it even for those who perform 
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property to no use. 


_do so. 


what they give. 
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no social functions, whose lives are idle, who turn their 
But the real question is: What is it 
most helpful to society to constitute private property and 
to what extent should it be so constituted? At once it is 
evident that property unconnected with social function has: 
no moral reason to. be. The deepest need is to accustom all 
to think in terms of social purpose, to shape every institu. | 
tion to that purpose, and above all.to shape thereto the 
ideals and standards of individual life. At present these 
ideals and standards are bound up with the notion of ab- 
solute or irresponsible private property, which notion be- 
comes a source of perversion to our whole morality. The 
aim of individuals, broadly speaking, is to acquire such 
property and enjoy it. Men are esteemed successful, be- © 
come objects of respect and deference, because they have 


acquired or possess it in abundance, irrespective of their 


social service. Society has an opportunity to accord honor 
in a manner to forward its own requirements, but does not | 
We honor men for what they receive rather than 
for what they give, and they do not receive according to 
By its organization and customary esti- 
mates our society is thus “acquisitive” when it should be 
“functional.” 

All these are highly general propositions and are in 
danger of misrepresenting the book, which arises out of the 
concrete and clings to it throughout, abounding in fine 
detail-work. The author’s service in connection with the 
so-called Sankey Commission on coal mines, and his varied 
work on the present industrial conditions and economic 
history of Britain stand him in good stead. His thought 
as to the organization of industry he connects with the pro- 
posals of a report on the building-trade, issued last August 
by a committee of employers and workmen—a body of 
practical men who care nothing for theories and whose 
subject was Scientific Management and the Reduction of 
Costs. | | 

“We believe,’ they write, “that the great task of 
our Industrial Council is to develop an entirely new sys- 
tem of control by the members of the industry itself—the 
actual producers, whether by hand or brain,—and to bring. 
them into cooperation with the state as the central repre- 
sentative of the community whom they are organized to 
serve.’ Mr. Tawney’s position is that it is not revolu- 
tionary agitation; but the development of the industrial 
situation itself which must compel readjustment. For one 
factor, the psychological state of the laborers is irrevocably — 
changed. 

We cannot here speak fully of his proposals. The com-. 
munity shall resume the ownership of minerals and of ur- 
ban land, also of such special cases of capital as mines and 
railways, where private ownership is shown to have been 
“responsible for intolerable waste.” ‘But there are some 
industries, at any rate, in which nationalization is not nec- 
essary ... and since it is at best a cumbrous process, when 
other methods are possible, other methods should be used. 


Nationalization is a means to an end, not an end in it- 


self.” In general, ‘the ownership of capital involves... 
three main claims; the right to interest as the price of 
capital, the right to profits, and the right to control, in 
virtue of which managers and workmen are the servants 
of shareholders,” who are apt to perform no productive 
functions whatever. ‘The first right should remain, the 
last two be taken away. ‘The right to control should go 
to the actual producers themselves, the right to profits 
should go to “whatever organ may act on behalf of the 
general community.” Capital should not ‘employ labor’; 
tools do not employ the workman. It should be hired for 


holders whose interest is not service but gain.” 
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an industry at the lowest interest for which it can be ob- 
tained, but its owners “should no more control produc- 


tion than a man who lets a house controls the meals which — 


should be cooked in the kitchen, or the man who lets a 
boat the speed at which the rowers shall pull.” Each type 
of industry should control itself by organized cooperation 


ef all its workers, manual and mental, subject to the super- 


vision and criticism of the consumers. There must be 


machinery created through which the latter can express 


their wishes and criticise the way in which they are met, 
as at present they normally cannot. ‘The producers must 
thus “stand in a direct relation to the community for 
whom their production is carried on, so that their re- 
sponsibility may be obvious and unmistakable, not lost as 
at present through their immediate subordination to share- 


dustry must come to recognize its actual place in the social 
order. “The obligation for the maintenance of the ser- 
vice must rest upon the professional organization of those 
who perform it.” The change must be effected gradually ; 


_ by “legislation through which the rights of ownership in 


plete misconception of it. 


analysis and interpretation. 


an industry are bought out simultaneously,” etc. 

Justice cannot here be done to Mr. Tawney’s concep- 
tions either by way of exposition or of criticism. It 
falls to the reviewer to note a curiously inaccurate 
quotation from Faust, including a false gender. The 
problem of organization is quite as baffling as that of 
ownership. He has not met the objection, he has indeed 
taken no steps to meet it, that democratic management of 
an industry does not promise the free initiative that oc- 
casionally appears in a brilliant form under private con- 
trol at the will of the majority-stockholder. He once uses 
the ominous word “professionalism” to describe the proper 
spirit of an industry. ‘The war gave illustration in a more 
appalling form than usual of the inability of committee- 


dom to go straight to the point and keep thereto, and of 


its inaccessibility to novel appeals to common sense, which 
“the power to see the obvious.’’ Nor will “supervision 
bythe consumer” fully meet the difficulty. The author’s 
own emphasis on purpose, on means to ends, must enter 
into education and be there extended in a radical manner, 
now undreamed of, to the conduct of work and life, be- 
fore a happy practical project can count on acceptance at 
the council-board. This is quite consonant with his belief 
in the primacy of education. At present, moreover, the di- 
vided responsibility in a consultative body is a formidable 
problem for democracy, and demands attention when it 
is proposed to democratize industry. 
- Theoretically the author’s- view is the same upon one 
side as that of the English Utilitarians. Where he writes 
“function” they’ would have written “utility,” and the 
functional view of society is utilitarian. We are fully con- 
scious of the repellent sound that this would carry to 
Mr. Tawney, owing to the peculiar phase through which, 
in recent decades, British philosophy has been passing. He 
himself drops a single criticism on a Utilitarian formula 
with regard to the general happiness which betrays a com- 
To be sure, happiness is not a 
final term, as the Utilitarians held it to be, and calls for 
But the elaborate and ingen- 
lous criticism of the term on which British ethical thought 


has lavished so much attention, though of some interest. 


to psychology, has not advanced the theory of morals, and 
has sprung in part from a weakness in that purposive grasp 
of life which this author so ably represents. 

Dickinson S. Mituerr. 
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highway, he ‘had to fare alone. 
to no poetical Coney Island of pyrotechnics and scenic sur 
prises. 


‘The in- 


For_there are no stars in his skies, and no sense of libera- | 
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Covered Roads 


Two roads diverged in a wood and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


HE Public—any Public—likes to take its rare poetic! 

_ outings on roads made smooth by feet; with a pull 
ing stream near by, and perhaps a lark or two, or at any 
rate a cuckoo singing overhead. But, incubated in cities, 
it cannot be lured very far from the jocund lights unless 
to follow some spectacular flight. 

And when Robert Frost elected to leave the famili 
His less traveled road led 


It meandered over snowed-in countrysides and 
stopped at lonely farmhouses, where life, cornered and 
whimpering to itself, glanced piteously from side to side. 
And what filling for craving souls, coming out for sus- 
tenance as some fishes come up for air, this portrayal of 
other souls crazed with the self-same emptiness and bore-_ 
dom? 3 f 

Besides, he spoke in a country that as far as poetry, any 
poetry, was concerned, was a vast theatre without an au- 
dience. At that time there were no poetry magazines or 
other radical publications self-sure enough to open cheigll 
pages to an unknown artist expressing himself in an un-— 
usual manner. We were not in the art sense past the 
crawling. age. We had to learn to walk holding on to_ 
English chairs. And for twenty years—until he received 
recognition in England—Frost had to beat in vain at the 
doors of the old and snugly intrenched magazines. © 

Frost’s technique is not proclamatory. Like himself it 
seems to remain in the background. It is with a faint sur- 
prise one realizes he works mostly in regular rhythms. His 
time is slow, and the lines move haltingly, as feet advance 
over difficult and stony ground. His style ig simple to” 
spareness, and he seldom uses words of more than three 
syllables. “There is almost no color in his work and no 
bejewelled phrases. But his roots go deep in his rocky New 
England ground—too deep, one feels, ever to be trans- { 
planted and flourish in a different soil. How, for in- 
stance, imagine Frost wandering off to Taihiti and writ-_ 
ing of palm trees and amber bodies sprawling on honeys) . 
yellow beaches. 

His book, North of Boston, suggests a forest of leatll 
less trees lightly silvered with snow. The still whiteness” 
of snow pervades all his work—snow and a coldly blue-~ 
ish light and low-pressing clouds covering up the stars. 4 


tion in his snow-bound spaces. . 

Frost does not surround multitudes as iV fbi does, or 
extend himself over prairies and horizons like Sandburg. © | 
But he sees more deeply into the gray levels of the spirit | 
than either of them. Just as he is infinitely more lonely” 
than either. His spirit seems to sit in isolation surrounded © 
by a silence. And I suppose it is only in such a silence 
and such an isolation the artist can receive those remote _ 
vibrations of life that are not convulsions or even outcries, 
but just painful twitchings of the sick spirit flung in upon | 
itself. 

Horizons are for others. Frost sees most clearly andl 
surely the things and people that are near at hand. He 
usually concentrates on one or two humans, isolated from 
the life of communities, and stripped of those artificial de- 
fenses the commonplace borrow from each other. a 
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- His men and women are not city children out of place in 
a strange environment. (Your true city child is generally 
a solitary. ) They are simple resourceless souls, needing the 
pleasant stimuli of church sociables, and all the assiduous 
trifling of small towns—souls like empty basins, set down 
: here there is nothing to fill them but a blank inrushing 
lence. And it is a strange nature that glowers out of 
these poems—one the poets have not told us much about 
—a nature ever present, even intrusive; less a background 
a hostile and surrounding wall, 


jlitude to the soul too small to absorb and surround it. 
His futile men and women beat frantically against their 
unutterable loneliness, as against some vast door in which 
God has turned the key. And inevitably, day by gray day, 
the silence closes upon them, as the tower walls in the old 
story closed about their shrinking prisoner. 

q pe feel the shadow of its monstrous approach in we 
long dreariness of Home Stretch, where the middle-aging 
cor couple have bought a farm fifteen miles from the city. 
The big express men, already oppressed by it and anxious 
t 0 get back to the lighted streets, are noisily setting down 
furniture. ‘The woman is staring out the window at 
. “Vittle stretch of mowing field” and the woods that 
“end all.’ ‘The man questions her with persistent anxiety: 


“And yet you think you like it, dear?” 
“That’s what you’re so concerned to know! I hope 
I like it. Bang goes something big away 
Off there upstairs. The very tread of men 
As great as those is shattering to the frame 
Of such a little house. Once left alone, 
You and I, dear, will go with softer steps 
Up and down stairs and through the rooms 
_ and none 


But sudden winds that snatch thém from our 
hands . 


Will ever slam the adi? 


a have quoted only a snatch of Home Stretch. It is 
e kind of poem that should be read in solitude—just as 
’ me music should be heard. (I sometimes visualize an 
pera house of the future, where the listeners shall sit, 
pac curtained off by himself in a little alcove shutting 
i sight and sound of his fellows. ) 


The note of menace in nature is sounded poignantly in 
iil Wife in his book Mountain Interval. You sense 
: hrough the medium of the woman’s fear some malign 
res nce that becomes for a moment tangible in 


the dark pine that kept 
Forever trying the window-latch 
Of the room where they slept. 


—' ome inexorable thing pressing ever nearer to the dis- 
ra d spirit—drawing to itself with a slow suction, as a 
it sucks at a child’s breath. 

Ir a Servant to Servants, nature is, if not more friendly, 
a t not hostile. Herd the worn-out housewife strug- 
ng with inherited madness, and with her mind revolv- 
Bike a crazy rolling-pin over the doughnuts and soda 
d a its finds it a relief: 

ae 

To Be outdoors and take the water eu 

¢: sunny morning, or take the rising wind 

bout my face and body and through my wrapper > 
When a storm threatens from the Dragon’s den. 


2 > 


I feel only one passion in Frost—the uncommon passion 
ity. And for such a pity, restrained and free from all 


q Again and again Frost makes us, feel this sbehily of 
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pi Ketan and cine uinhnian. you have to go to the great 
Russians. 

When I speak of pity as 4 acoumon,”? I do not mean the. 
pity that is intellectually evoked, or even that which has 
become an emotional habit. ‘True pity depends less on the 
capacity to love than on the power to imagine—which 
explains why it is more often found in the work of men 
than of women artists. When it exists it is a part of the 
very fibre and essence of a personality, and gives to a man’s 
art a flavor not to be mistaken. He may conceal it as 
assiduously as did Chekhov or deny and seek to starve it 
out of his spirit as did that yogi of the intellect, Nietzsche; 
but pity like cancer will out. We rarely find any real 
traces of.it in either American or English literature. When 
it seems to be there it is either social indignation—a sense 
of outraged justice—or a Dickensonian sentimentality 
that gives its possessor a sense of religious exaltation. 
Dickens undoubtedly wept pails of tears over the woes 
of his characters, but he usually permitted his readers 
a glimpse of the bright new halo awaiting the suffer- 
ing one. 

Whitman had much pity, but he always identified him- 
self with the victim. Even temporarily as an artist he was 
unable to detach himself. Life ran through and over him, 
until as he tells us he himself became “the mashed fireman 
with the breast-bone broken.” And as we read we are 
shaken with a certain reflected exaltation. But we don’t 
really pity the fireman; we do not even touch his agony - 
first-hand because we have been made too aware of the 
torn soul of the poet. We realize such things do happen... 
sometimes . . . somewhere .. . a long way off... . And we 
have a vague pleasantly painful feeling that it is after all 
a beautiful thing to smash your breast-bone in the doing | 
of your daily chores, and die to the slow music of a ‘Poet’ as 
sympathy. 

Duty, towering anaemic and cold, seems somehow to be 
enriched by such a blood-letting. ' 


But Frost is the comrade always—never the revivalist 
speaking with authority. One has no sense of emotional. 
exaltation after listening in his “Out, Out—” to the first 
outcry of the boy over his severed hand—that almost un- 
bearable cry that was “a rueful laugh.” And the grim 
last line. | 


And they, since they 
Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 


Frost stands just to one side of life, not above as on a 
high hill, but simply to one side. In this he resembles 
Chekhov with whom I think he has some spiritual kin- 
ship. “Though Chekhov’s vision had a greater circumfer- 
ence they both looked in and down rather than out and 
around. For Frost is ever the inlooker—peering through 
ragged and dun-colored clothes and dumb pods of flesh, 
through and through as with a strong lens, down to the 
‘last retreat of the spirit. 

He: always leaves something to speculate about. The 
Arial decision is left with the reader, the completion of the 
circle of thought left open by the artist’s will. 

And when you read his poems you do not think of Frost 
the artist, you do not even hear him. You simply over- 
hear those lonely opaque burdened souls as he overheard 
them. And you become aware, much more clearly than 
they could ever be themselves, of the exact nature as well 
as of the magnitude of their pain. 

Lota Ruince. 
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The Explorer, by W. Somerset Maugham. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. ti 


R. MAUGHAM’S reputation will scarcely be en- 
hanced by the reprinting of this novel. 
plorer does not contain a trace of the driving power and 
intense conviction of The Moon and Sixpence. It is a 
good story, told with a certain amount of literary finesse ; 
but the characters are quite conventional and the motiva- 
tion is extremely commonplace. The author is not in- 
clined to challenge a single accepted rule of human con- 
duct; and the plot develops along well worn grooves. 
Descended from a long line of illustrious ancestors, the 
heroine possesses all the traditional British qualities: re- 
serve and poise and dignified calm. The author lays so 


much stress upon her stoical passivity that he sometimes. 


makes her appear unimaginative and uninteresting, if not 
absolutely stupid. Lucy Allerton belongs unmistakably to 
the long line of irreproachable and featureless heroines 
who constitute such a serious drawback to English fiction. 
She is always a type, rather than a personality. 

And Alexander Mackenzie, the explorer, is not much 
better. He is the familiar strong, silent man who does 
things. Almost singlehanded he brings a large stretch of 
African territory under English rule, to. the great moral 
benefit of the natives involved. We are told with rather 
tiresome reiteration that he is the kind of man whom no 
obstacle can daunt. Naturally inept at mathematics, he 
devotes himself to that subject, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else at college, with the result that he carries oft 
first honors. Such a character is calculated to arouse 
something of the resentment that the Athenian cherished 
against Aristides, who was always called ‘The Just. And 
there is something spurious about this “strong man”; he 
never achieves the warm reality of George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede or Turgeniev’s Bazarov. He is not a human being, 
or even an empire builder; he rather represents the pop- 
ular conception of what an empire builder snould be. 

With Lucy and Mackenzie as the leading characters 
The Explorer is inevitably stodgy. ‘The author tries to 
lighten it by introducing a good many passages of badinage 
between an English bachelor and a charming American 
widow, who become engaged and married to the accom- 
paniment of playful taunts and witticisms and epigrams. 
Their dialogue is characterized by all the spontaneous 
cleverness and quick humor of Maugham’s comedies. But 


it cannot raise the Explorer above the rank of a distinct- | 


ly second rate novel. 


W... H.-G: 
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